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Introduction 


What is the "Letter to Menoikeus"? The Letter to Menoikeus is one of the few surviving 
complete texts written by the ancient Greek philosopher Epicurus ( ‘Ezikovpoc) who lived over 
23 centuries ago from 341 to 270 BCE. The Letter provides a summary of the ethical teaching of 
the "master-builder of happiness" himself to his student Menoikeus. Along with the Letters to 
Herodotus, Pythocles, and Idomeneus enshrined in Diogenes Laértius's Lives and Opinions of 
Eminent Philosophers, Book X, the Letter to Menoikeus was, until very recently, one of the only 
full-length texts available to us from the hand of Epicurus. Since their rediscovery in 1750 and 
scholarly examination up to the present, the scrolls buried by Vesuvius at the Villa of the Papyri 
in Herculaneum have also provided substantial portions of Epicurus's On Nature and other works 
by early Epicurean authors including the poet and philosopher Philodemus. However, much of 
what we know from those early generations of Epicureans is fragmentary or contained in quotes 
from unreliable or even hostile commentators. In light of all this, Epicurus's letter to Menoikeus 
is an invaluable resource that resonates across the millennia with practical advice for leading a 
pleasurable life. 


One of the goals of this new translation and commentary is to provide the reader with a deeper 
understanding of the context and an appreciation of the nuanced meaning of the original Greek 
text. The question, however, is what the phrase "the original Greek text" actually means. The 
letter has survived to the present day by being passed down from Epicurus’s time in the 3rd 
century BCE through Diogenes Laertius's decision 600 years later to include it in his book then 
through existing manuscripts from six to nine centuries after that, and, finally, through the 
translation and commentaries of scholars from the 18th to the 21st centuries. It's not a hopeless 
situation by any means, but it’s not straightforward. Through reliance on existing scholarship and 
comparative analysis of texts, we can arrive at a high probability of reading the actual words 
written by Epicurus’s hand as long as we accept some "wiggle room" for the occasional missing 
fragment or scribal transcription error. 


As the primary text from which to work, I have decided to use the Greek text from Cyril Bailey 
in his Epicurus: The Extant Remains, first published in 1926. Building on the scholarship of 
Hermann Usener and his Epicurea (1887) as well as others, Bailey does an excellent job in 
laying out the problems of getting at Epicurus’s original text. Bailey also provides a list of the 12 
oldest surviving manuscripts of Diogenes Laertius’s work dating from the 12th to the 16th 
century CE that can be consulted to reconstruct the letter. The amazing benefit we have in the 
21st century is that some of the most important manuscripts have been digitized and are available 
to us online. The six manuscripts listed by Bailey as the most significant and "representing a 
careful copying" are: 

e codex Borbonicus Neapolitanus gr. iti B. 29 (12th c) known as B 

e@ codex Parisinus gr. 1759 (14th c.) known as P 


© https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b8470453h/f497.item (the letter begins four 
lines from the bottom of folio 243r) 


e codex Parisinus gr. 1758 (14th or 15th c.) known as Q 
© https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b107231783/f203.item (letter starts 16 lines 
down on left folio on page number 148) 
codex Constantinopolitanus Veteris Serail. (14th or 15th c.) known as Co 
codex Laurentianus LXIX. 35 (14th c.) known as H 
© http://mss.bmlonline.it/Catalogo.aspx?Shelfmark=Plut.69.35 
© Plut.69.35 is listed in the online catalog as coming from the 12th century, so I am 
unsure if it is H or something else. However, it's inclusion in the Laurentian 
Library and its shelfmark 69.35 (i.e., LXIX. 35) leads me to believe it is. I'm not 
sure why Bailey gives it a date of 14th century. 
e codex Vaticanus gr. 140 (14th c.) known as W 
oO https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS_Vat.gr.140 (letter begins 13 lines down on right 
folio 177) 


The sections into which the letter (and all of Diogenes Laertius's work) has been divided by 
scholars seem to correspond very roughly to possible pages in one of the manuscripts. However, 
I have not been able to determine which manuscript, and they do not line up exactly with any of 
the digitized ones I was able to examine. For better or worse, I have decided to use the term 
"verse" to refer to these sections. This should in no way be taken to have any religious or poetic 
connotation. It is merely a convenient device to break up our project. In fact, the "verses" 
sometimes themselves break up natural thoughts and even sentences. Even so, we will maintain 
the verses for practical purposes. In addition to Bailey's' Greek, we will also be referring, from 
time to time for comparison, to other English translations and to our available digitized 
manuscripts like the Oxford manuscript of Diogenes's work (Arundel MS 531) available online 
via the British Museum! and those available through the Princeton Digitized Greek Manuscripts 
online index? including the 12th-century CE Plut.69.35° in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
Digital Repository. 


It is hoped that this exploration will encourage the reader to create their own translation or 
paraphrase of Epicurus's letter to Menoikeus as faithful as possible to the original text and to 
make the work more personal, meaningful, and approachable for themselves. 


In fact, that's how this all started. This all grew out of my own notes to better understand the 
original text and the words written centuries ago. I freely admit I am an ancient Greek autodidact 
and amateur; but an amateur in the truest sense: doing something for the love of it. Maybe a 
better word to describe my connection to the language is dilettante (with the original, 


" htto:/Avww.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?ref=Arundel_MS_531 
? https://library.princeton.edu/byzantine/subject-name/diogenes-laertius 
3 http://mss.bmlonline.it/Catalogo.aspx?Shelfmark=Plut.69.35 


non-pejorative, /iteral definition of the word again) meaning "devoted amateur" or "one who 
delights in a particular subject." That word strikes me as more Epicurean. I take delight in 
digging into the texts, dissecting them, and getting lost in comparing and contrasting definitions 
and parsing sentences. However, as an amateur and novice, I also freely admit that you may 
come across an incorrect grammar point or detail in my translation or commentary. I have done 
my best to verify everything and to provide my thought processes for the reader to follow along, 
but ancient Greek is a complex and intricate language full of subtle distinctions. Especially when 
it comes to verbs. See verse 131 for a digression into the details of the subjunctive! However, 
that's why I'm doing this in the first place: Because there are so many subtle distinctions that get 
buried in a translation, we need to investigate the original words of the text itself and not rely on 
individual interpretations. I have found this exploration extremely rewarding, and my hope is 
you will, too. Hence my decision to share my notes, to share what I have learned, and to provide 
an opportunity to learn from others from feedback on this work. If there is any feedback, I hope 
to revise this project in the future to correct any errors and to keep sharpening my own 
understanding of this fundamental text from Epicurus and to sharing that understanding with 
fellow members of the Garden. 


To truly understand Epicurus, one must examine his words - his original words in Greek. Too 
many times, people may be satisfied with one English translation over another. They may like 
the sound of one turn of phrase and stick to that translator’s work. If so, you are reading 
Epicurus’s words “through a glass, darkly” to borrow a phrase from another famous letter* 
instead of “face to face.” 


Philodemus himself is on record as advocating that Epicureans needed to study the works of 
Epicurus to really understand the philosophy. We are following in that tradition. Philodemus 
wrote: 


6 pév yap éyv@ouEévos 7 Kai Suctopnpévoc Dx’ Hav, Sc Kai Pnot eiv[a]t 6 yvyjouoc 
avayvel[altns smi ypapas [EyAEK] tag kali tA] ON ovyypa[Hp]atov, Kav Pant [y]s [Ka]Aac, 
aveiAngs MOA[AG|s EyAoyac Kai TOV L[E]v Emi UEPODS Stavo[Nn]UaTwV amElpdTATdc EoTIV. & dE 
MPOOTATTETAL TOLEIV, Eri KE~aAat[a PAE]E1, KaDdTEP Sv A[Eyov]ow Ek BopAtov KvB[Epvyjt]yy Kai 
dud Tavt[dc - - -] 

He who claims to know us and to be instructed by us, who claims to be a genuine reader of 
various writings and of complete books, even if he says something correctly, he has only 
memorized various quotations and does not know the multitude of our thoughts. What he has to 


4 Paul, | Corinthians 13:12: “For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: now | know in 
part; but then shall | know even as also | am known.” BAeTTOuEV yap apTi OI EOOTITPOU EV AIVIYATI TOTE O€ 
TIPOOWTIOV TIPOG TIPOCOWTIOV APTI YIVWOKW EK HEPOUG TOTE SOE ETTIVVWOOHAI KABWS Kal ETTEYVWOONV 


do, he looks up in summaries, like people who believe that they [can learn to be] steersman from 
books and [can cross every ocean].° 


and also... 


GAAG TO OYETALMTATO[V] ExEiv EoTiv [E]i Toic TAEioow TOV “Enikovpsiov 6 TH Ev ToIs PUBAI[O]IC 
a[velvepynotav anapaitnto[v motét...] 

but the most shocking thing of most Epicureans is the unforgivable inactivity in regards to the 
books...° 


So, in the spirit of the classical Epicureans and at the urging of Philodemus, we will be active in 
regards to the books, or at least one of Epicurus’s surviving letters. 


We will literally be taking the work apart verse by verse, sentence by sentence, phrase by phrase, 
and word by word, before putting all the elements back together. If you would like an overview 
first, please feel free to take a look at my full new translation below which we’ ll be dissecting in 
detail. I have done my best to substantiate all my decisions. 


One problem with translations is that the translator must choose only one word in the target 
language when translating a passage. I have not done that, and, instead, have included several 
English words or a phrase where the original has a single word. Words in a language come with 
their own connotations and shades of meaning. By starting with the original words of Epicurus, 
the reader can begin to appreciate the connotations and shades of meaning inherent in the 
original Greek and begin to decide for themselves how this translates into English and which 
scholarly translations best echo the flavor of the original as the reader comes to understand it. 


The following format will be used: 


First, the original ancient Greek text will be presented. Definitions are then provided with 
commentary - sometimes detailed or extensive commentary. Each verse's section will end with a 
complete, literal translation using what was presented in that section. 


Readers should be familiar with grammatical terms of number, case, function (e.g., singular, 
plural; accusative, genitive; preposition, article) as these will be referenced throughout. 


5 Blue Networks: Social Networks in the Pre-Modern Mediterranean. 
http://mediterraneannetworks.weebly.com/exclusive-philosophy-philodemus-criteria-for-epicureans.html 


Source: Phil. PHerc. 1005 Col. 4.2-18. 
® Source: Phil. PHerc. 1005 col. 14.13-18. 


Although some transliterated words are included, I eventually decided against including a 
transliteration of every word and phrase from Greek to Roman letters. Readers are highly 
encouraged to, at least, endeavor to read the Greek alphabet well enough to sound out the Greek 
letters and to be able to pronounce Greek words for themselves. Many letter forms will be 
familiar to English speakers: a a, B B, 6 d, tt, etc. Others are very different: 0 th, y g, w ps, ¢ z, 
etc. But not all of them are pronounced as one would in English, so caution is advised. Even a 
little study of ancient Greek pronunciation will go a long way and yield confidence. Try not to 
settle for the tempting mishmash that is Erasmian pronunciation! Finding an historically accurate 
pronunciation that you like (even if you use modern Greek phonology) will connect you to the 
classical Epicureans more closely. I have been gravitating toward the system proposed by W.S. 
Allen in his Vox Graeca but am also attracted to Luke Ranieri's historical Lucian pronunciation. 
There's also the reconstructed Koine system presented by Booth. And so on. Diving into the 
rabbit hole of ancient Greek phonetics may be daunting, but that journey can be quite rewarding.’ 


Sources 


As mentioned above, I will be using the standard Greek text in Cyril Bailey's Epicurus: The 
Extant Remains,‘ first published in 1926. The definitions we will be using come primarily from 
Liddell, Scott, and Jones’ A Greek-English Lexicon (LSJ) which is available online at the Perseus 
Digital Library.’ I also made extensive use of Wiktionary" as a tool to navigate to LSJ and other 
word study tools, again primarily at the Perseus Digital Library. I have also used other 
translations for comparison while refining my own, and these are linked at the end as an 
appendix for the reader's reference. 


I hope you take pleasure in this deep dive into Epicurus's correspondence with his student, 
whether you see that literally as his student Menoikeus or figuratively as you yourself as his 
student connecting over the millennia. 


Let's begin! 


7 For those interested in gaining experience pronouncing Greek as it was spoken during our time period in 
question, a great resource is Luke Ranieri’s materials online at https://lukeranieri.com/ including his 
in-depth phonology study resulting in his proposed Lucian Pronunciation as well as his Polymathy and 
Scorpio Martianus YouTube channels. 

8 Epicurus The Extant Remains Bailey Oxford 1926 Optimized For Greek On Left : Cyril Bailey : Free 
Download, Borrow, and Streaming : Internet Archiv 

® http:/Avww.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.04.0057 

1° https://en.wiktionary.org/ 


Source Text 


We begin with a full exposition of what we’re working with: Epicurus’s Letter to Menoikeus in 
the original Greek as presented in Cyril Bailey’s Epicurus: The Extant Remains (1926). My goal 
in starting here is two-fold. First, these are the words we’ll be working with, so it behooves us to 
present them as our source text here at the start. Second, even if you don’t know any ancient 
Greek, I highly encourage you to take a minute and at least skim this text. As I mentioned in the 
introduction, students of Epicurus have a vested interest in at least being able to identify Greek 
letters and being able to sound out Greek words in a historically accurate pronunciation. At this 
time, you don’t have to do that. Just look over the text. Begin to spot some re-occurring words 
and parts of words like 0avatov, KaAdc, &ya8ov, and 8edc. Soon enough, you’ll discover the 
meanings behind those assemblages of unfamiliar letters. For now, accustom yourself to this new 
alphabet if it is new. 


You'll also notice the inline “verse” notations. You can click on those and go directly to that 
section for commentary on that verse. 


Epicurus 5 Letter to Menoikeus as presented by Cyril Bailey 
[121] Ezixovpoc Mevotkei yaipetv. 


[122] MitE vE0c Tig MV LEAAETO PILOGOGETV, UTE YEPOV DIGPYOV KOTIGTO PUOCCOOOV. 
OVTE YAP GMpOs OvdEic EOTIV OUTE TAPMPOG TPHc TO KATA WoYTV DyLoivov. O 5E AEy@v 7 UT 
TOD MUocOMEtV DIAPYEtv T TApEANAdPEval TH Dpav Gwods EoTt TH A€Syovtt Mpdc evdatoviav 7 
UNTO Tapeivar Hv Opav 7 unkét’ iva. Hote Procogntéov Kai vé@ Kai yépovTl, TH Lev STO 
ynpackov vedln tToic ayaBoic Sia TH YAP TOV yeyovotav, TH 5’ Stas Vé0s Ga Kai TAAALOS 7 
51a TH GQoPiav TOV LEAAOVIOMV. LEAETaV OdV xpT] TA ZOLODVTA THV EvdSalLLOViay, Et TEP 
TAPOVONS HEV AVTHIS TavtTa EyoUEV, ATOvONS SE TAVTA TPATTOLEV sic TO TAUTHV EXEL. 

[123] ‘A 0€ ool ovverOc mapnyysAAov, tadta Kai mpatte Kai WEAséta, otoryeia TOD KAAS 
Civ tadt’ sivar darapBdvev. mpOtov pv tov Vedv Cov &—Paptov Kai paKdpiov vopiCav, ds 7 
KO} TOD DEod vonots DIEYPAON, WNOEv NTE Tis APDapciac GAAOTPLOV NTE TIS LAKAPLOTHTOG 
AVOIKELOV ALTO TPOOaNTE: T&V SE TO OLAATTELV ADTOD SLVELLEVOV TIV LETA AGPVAPCtAs 
LAKAPLOTHTA TEpi aVTOV SdEaCE. DEoi LEV yap siotv’ Evapyts Yap AVTHv EOTIV 1 YV@otc. Otovs 4’ 
avTOvS <ol> TOAAOI voniZovOL, ODK sidiv’ OD YAP PVAATTOVOL ADTOS Olovs voodoL. doEPI\c 5é 
OVX O TODS TOV TOAABV DEods AVvaIPavV, GAA’ O TAG TAV TOAADV SdEac VEoic Mpoodmtav. [124] od 
yap TpoAnweic siotv GAA’ DIOAH WEI wEevdeic ai TAV TOAA@V vTEP Dev anogdosetc, EvOEv ai 
Léytotat BAGBaL TE TOIc KaKOIc EK DEdv EXAYOVTAL Kai MHEAELAL <TOIC HyYADOIC>. Tac yup idiatc 
OIKELOVMEVOL OLE TAVTOSG GLPETAIS TODS OLLOLOVG AMOSEXYOVTAL, TEV TO LL] TOLODTOV WC GAAOTPLOV 
vopiCovtss. 


Lovébile 5é év TH vouiCew undév mpdc Hac eivar tov Odvatov’ éxei nov dyaBdv Kai 
Kakov év aicOjoer otépnoic 5é gottw aicOjcews 6 Odvatoc. S0Ev yvAoic OPO} tod wnPév eivar 
TPOSG NLA TOV BAvatov ANOAAVOTOV TOLET TO Tis Cwtic OvntOV, ODK GmElpOV TpOOTBEICG Ypdvov, 
GAAG TOV Tis ABavacias dpEAoLEVH TOBov. [125] odBEv yap EoTI Ev TH Civ SEtvov TO 
KATE OTL Yvoiws TO UNVEV DIAGpPxXEt Ev TH LL} Chv Setvov. Hote UataALOS 0 A€y@v SEd1évaL TOV 
OaVaTOV ODY STL AVTNOEL TAPAV, GAA’ Sti AvTET LEAAOV. 6 YAP TAPOV ODK EVOYXAET, 
TPOGSOKH[EVOV KEVAc AvTET. TO PPIKMSEGTATOV ODV TOV KAKOV 6 BEvatos OPEV MPdc NLC, 
émelonmep OTAV Lv HlEic Muev, 6 Ovatoc ob NpEsotiv’ Stav 5’ 6 Odvatoc Taph], 760" HEI ODK 
éoplév. odTE ObV TPdc Tods GHvtc got OTE TPG TODS TETEAEVTNKOTUC, ETELSHMEP TEP ODS [EV 
ovK EoTtv, 015’ ODKETI Eiotv. 

AAX’ ot TOAAOI TOV DAVATOV OTE HEV OSG HEYLOTOV TOV KAKOV MEDYOVOLV, OTE SE OG 
avaTavoL TOV Ev TO Civ <Kax@v mo8odowv. (Note: Some scholars choose aipodvtat as the last 
word here. See Commentary for 125j.) [126] 6 dé Gods oUTE TapattEitat TO Civ> ovtE MoPEitar 
TO Lh Cfiv" ovte yap abta mpociotatat 16 Cfiv obte S0EdCeta KaKOV Eivat TO LU) Civ. omep 5é 
OLTIOV OD TO TAEIOV TAVTMS GAAG TOV HOLOTOV AipEitat, OTH KAI YPOVOV OD TOV LLNKLOTOV GAA 
TOV NOLOTOV KapmiCEeTat. 

‘0 dé mapayyéAAov TOV LEV VEOV KAAdGS Civ, TOV 6é YEPOVTA KAADs KaTAoTpEEL EvT|ANS 
gotiv ob LOvov 610 10 Tis Cwfic GonaoTOV, GAAG Kai 51a TO THY AdTIV sival UEAétHV TOD KAAS 
Civ kai ToD KAA@s amoOvijoketv. TOAD O€ yeip@v Kai O AEyOV KAAOV LEV LN OdvAL, 

Mvvta 5’ 61H¢ OKiota TMUAACG Atdao TEpT|oaL. 

[127] Ei pév yap mex0180c TodTO POL, THs OVK ATEPyEtat Tod Civ; Ev ETOiL@ Yap ADT 
tovt’ ot, ci mep HV BePovAcvpévov adtd PeBaiwc: si 58 wwKdpEvos, UdtALOG gv TOIS ODK 
EMIOEYOLEVOIG. 

Mvnpovevtéov Sé Ms TO LEAAOV OUTE NUETEPOV OUTE TAVTMS ODY NHETEPOV, tva LTE 
TAVTWS TPOOLEVOLEV OG EGOLEVOV NTE GTEATICMUEV WC TAVTMS ODK EOOLEVOV. 

AVOAOYLOTEOV OE WC TOV ETLOVILLOV ai LEV Eiol OVOIKALt, ai dé KEVat, KAI TOV OVOLKOV ai 
wév avayKatat, ai dé PvoiKai LOVOV’ TOV 5° GvayKatwv ai LEV TPdc EvdSa1LLOViaY siciv AvayKatat, 
QL SE TPO THV TOD OMpLATOS GoYANOiay, ai dé TPO avTO TO Civ. L128] TobTwV yap aTAGVI\s 
Oewpia nacav oipeow Kai vy) éxavayel Oidev Exi THV TOD CHuATOS Dyietav Kai TV <THC 
woynic> atapaciav, éxei todto ToD LaKapiacs Cfiv E0Tl TEAOG. TOUTOD YAP YAP TAVTA TPATTOLEV, 
OMWS UNTE GAYHpEv pte tapPOpeEv. Stav 6’ Gag todto mEpi Huds yévyntar, AVETAL THs O THs 
Woyfic YEldv, OdK Exovtoc TOD Cov PadiCew ccs mpdc Evdéov TI Kai MHTEIv Etepov & TO THC 
yoyt|s Kai TOD CMLATOS HyaBOv OvUTANPwOoETAL. TOTE YAP NOovi|s ypsiav EyouEV, STAV EK TOD 
LN) MapEivar THY Nooviv GAyOpEev’ <Otav O€ LL) GAYOpEv>, OVKETL TH¢ Noovis SeduE8a. Kai did 
TODTO THV NOoviv Gp Kai TEAOS Agyoplev Eival TOD LaKapiocs Civ. [129] tadtHV yap aya8ov 
TMPOTOV KA ODYYEVIKOV EYVOLEV, KAI ATO TADTHS KaTapyYoLEa HONS AipécEMs Kai MDYTIS Kai Ezi 
TOVTHV KATAVT@MEV WC KAVOVL TH 1éA0Et TOV WyaBOv KpivovTEc. 

Kai énei mpO™tov ayaVov todto Kai oVUUTOV, di TODTO Kai OD TACAV NooViV aipovUEOa, 
OAK’ EoTLV OTE TOAAUS NOovas DrEpPaivopEev, StAV TAEIOV NLIV TO SvOYEpES EK TOUTWV ETAL 
Kai MOAAUS GAyNndSdovacs Noovav KpEittovcs vopiCousEv, émEdav LEiCov Huiv noovty TapaKkoAovOh 


TOADV YPOvov DroLEivact Tic GAyNSOvac. Nioa OdV HSovi) 51a TO Odo yew oikeiav aya0dv, od 
TACH HEVTOL AipeTH’ KaOdTEP Kai GAYNOOV TAA KAKOV, OD TiOG SE dei PEKTH TEMvKvIa.. [130] 
Tf] HEVTOL ODLMETPNOEL KA ODLLPEPOVTOV Kai GovLOOPOV PAEWEL TaDTA TAavTa KpivEetv KAO KEL. 
ypous0a yap TO LEV AyAO® Kath TIvacs YPOVOUS Hs KAKH, TH SE KAKO TOVUMAAL ws Aya0d. 

Kai tiv ovtépKetav 5€ wya8ov péya voniCouEv, ody iva TAVTMs TOIs OATYOIs YpOpLE#a, 
OAK’ OTMs EV LT) EYMOLEV TH MOAAG, TOI OAiyoIs ypHpE9a, TENMELOLEVOL YvNnOiwWs STL Hdtota 
TMOAVTEAELAS ATMOAQVODVOLV Ot KLOTA TADTNS SEdLEVOL, Kai STL TO LEV OVOLKOV TEV EDTOPLOTOV 
EOTL, TO OE KEVOV SVOTOPLOTOV. Oi TE AITO YVAOI tonv TOALTEAET SiaiTH THY Noovi ExiPepovow, 
Otav Grav TO GAyoDV Kat’ Evdetav éCorpeOh: [131] kai waCa Kai Dd@p THV AkpoTatHny atodidm@oiv 
HdSoviy, éxeidav éEvdéov tic adTA TPOGEVEyKNTAL. TO GvvEbiCel Odv ev TAs AMAGIc Kai Od 
TMOAVTEAEOL StAiTAIs Kai DylElaAs EOTI ODUTANPTIKOV Kai TPOc TAs AvayKaiac TOD Biov ypHOEtC 
G@OKVOV TOLET TOV GVOPMTOV Kai TOIG TOAVTEAEOLV EK SLOAELLLLGT@V TPOOCEPYOLEVOUG KPEITTOV 
Has SiatiOno1 Kai TPdc TI THyNnV AGPdBovs TapacKEvacet. 

“Otay ovdv Aéyapev HSoviv téA06 DAAPYELV, OD TAS TAV GodtaV dovic Kai Tis év 
ATOAQVOEL KELLEVAG AEYOLLEV, HOG TIVES AYVOODVTES Kai ODY OLOAOYODVTES Tf KAKHs EKSEYOLEVOL 
vopiCovol, GAAG TO LTE GAyEiv KATH OMA LTE TAPATTEDBaL KATA won’ [132] od yap n6TOL 
Kai KOLO OvvEipovTEs ODS’ ATOAAOEIs TatdOV Kai YoVAIKAV ODS’ iyODOV Kai TOV GAA@V, dou 
EpPEl TOAVTEANS THdMECA, TOV NODV YEvva Biov, GAAG VH@@V AOYLOLOG Kai Tac aitias EFEpEVVAV 
TAGS aipgcewc Kai MvyTIc Kai Tic S6Eac &EeAadvov 8 Ov MAiotos Tuc WoYdS KaTAAGLBdvEeL 
OdpvBoc. 

Tovtov 6& TaVT@OV ApPyxT] Kai TO LEYLOTOV AyABOV Ppdvyotc. 50 Kai PIAOGOgIAS 
TUMTEPOV DIAPXEl PPOvyotc, & Tc ai Aowai nico nEPdKaW Apetai, SSdcKovoa wc OK ~OTIV 
ndéws Civ dvev TOD Epovitas Kai KAAdS Kai Sucaiws <ovdE PPOViLaS Kai KAADs Kai siKAi@e> 
GVED TOD NOEWS. OVUTEVKAOL YAP ai ApEtai TH Civ Ndéws, Kai TO Chv NdEWs TOUTMV EoTiV 
ayopiotov. [133] érei tiva, vopiCets eivar Kpeittova tod Kai mepi De@v Sora SoEGCovtoc Kai nEpi 
Bavatov dia MaVTOS APOBws EXOVTOS Kai TO TIS POEMS ETIAEAOYLOLLEVOD TEAOG, Kai TO LEV TOV 
ayabav tépac Wc EOTIWV EVOVUTANPWTOV TE KAI EVTOPLOTOV SIOAGLBAVOVTOG, TO SE TOV KAKOV WC 
1} xpOvovc Hj Mdvovs Exe Ppaysic, THY SE VIO TIV@V SEOTOTLV EiDAYOLEVHV TAVTOV EYYEA@VTOG 
<cipapuévny; * * * * * Ov & ev Kat’ dvayKny yivetat>, & 58 and tHyNG;, & 58 nap’ Hudic 51a TO 
TI pév avayKnV dvotEedOvvov civa, TH Sé TOyNV Gotatov Opav, TO 5é TAP’ Huds GSéoroTOV, Cd 
Kai TO LepTtov Kai TO évavtiov TapakoAovbeiv mégukev. [134] (‘Enei Kpeittov hv TH Epi Dev 
uv0@ KataKoAovbetv 7 TH TOV QvoIKOV eiLapLEévy SovAevet: O LEV yap EATidA TAPALTHOEMS 
vIOypagEt VeOv 51d Tihs, 1 OE Anapaityntov Eyer Tv avayKnv): THV dé TOYNV OVTE DEdv, Wc Ot 
TMOAAOI VonLiCovol, DIOAAGUBAVOVTOG (ODBEV yap ATAKTMS HEO™ TpaTtETai) OUTE <TadvTM@V> 
aBéBarov aitiav (<<ovK> otetat Lev yap ayabov 7 KaKOV Ek TADTNS TPOc TO LAKapiws Civ 
avOparotc Sid000a1, Apyds HEVTOL LEYGA@V AYAOO@V 7) KaKAV DIO TADTIS yopnyeio#8at), [135] 
Kpeittov sivat vopiter edroyiotws dtvxEiv 7 GAOyiotws ebtvyEiv (BéATIOV yup év Taic TPAEECI TO 
KaAds KpiWEv <o@aAfival LGAAOV 1 TO KAKHS KPLOsv> OpOaOFiva1 51a tadTHV). 


Tadta obv Kai Ta TOOTOIG GVYYEVI] LEAéTa MPO GEavTOV HLEépac Kai VUKTOS mPdc <tE> 
TOV OLOLOV OEALTA, Kai OVdSETOTE OVO’ Braap ot Svap dtatapayOnon, CioEtc bE Ws BEd EV 
avOparotc. od8Ev yap Eotks OvnTA COw CHv avOpammoc év ABavatoic ayaboic. 
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Epicurus’s Letter to Menoikeus: A New Translation 


Below is my full translation of Epicurus’s letter to Menoikeus with inline links to the verse’s 
detailed commentary. You will find my translation rather “clunky” in places. This is deliberate. I 
have attempted to be as literal as possible to show repetition in the original Greek or turns of 
phrase which, when translated literally into English, can sound awkward. I need to emphasize 
that Epicurus’s Greek is NOT awkward. It is my translation of the Greek. In keeping a literal 
translation style, I want to encourage others to take the literal translation and my commentary 
and to make their own paraphrases and translations that are meaningful to them but to keep the 
literal meaning of the text always firmly in mind. 


I have also stuck to using certain translation tropes, especially the use of “on the one hand... on 
the other hand...” to translate the common pév... 68... to call attention to the frequent use of this 
grammatical device. Other, more fluid paraphrases are encouraged to make the text flow more 
narratively. 


I hope you enjoy this translation as well as the accompanying commentary and begin to make the 
letter speak to you directly from the ancient words themselves, not filtered through someone 
else’s translation... even mine. 


[121] Epicurus to Menoikeus, Joyful greetings! 


[122] Neither must one who is young delay in loving and pursuing wisdom; nor should one who 
is old grow weary of loving and pursuing wisdom; because it is neither out of season nor 
untimely for the health of the psykhé. And one who says either the season to love and practice 
wisdom is not yet arrived or the season has passed by is like someone who is saying either the 
proper time has not arrived or is no more for eudaimonia. Therefore, both the young and old 
must love and pursue wisdom. On the one hand, the old can be young by means of gratitude for 
the pleasures which have happened; on the other hand, the young can be as if they are old in 
years by means of the fearlessness of facing what is intended to be done or what is to come. You 
must study and meditate upon that which produces eudaimonia. For if indeed that is present, we 
have everything; if that is not present, we do anything to have it. 


[123] And, Menoikeus, I was continuously exhorting you to practice, to study, and to meditate on 
those things which I state distinctly to be the essential elements of a noble, beautiful, and 
virtuous life. First, believe that the god is a blessed and imperishable thing as is the common, 
general understanding of the god. You, Menoikeus, believe everything about which a god is able 
to preserve its own imperishability and blessedness for itself. Do not attribute anything foreign to 
its incorruptibility or incongruous with the blessedness of the god! Gods exist, and the 
knowledge of them is manifest to the mind's eye. The gods do not exist in the way that the ‘hoi 
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polloi' believe them to, because they do not perceive what maintains the gods. One is not 
impious who does not take up the gods of the hoi polloi; but the one who attributes the beliefs of 
the hoi polloi to the gods. [124] For what they believe are not prolepses, but rather the 
judgements of the hoi polloi concerning the gods which are false, hasty assumptions. So, they 
believe the greatest evils are brought to the wicked from the gods as well as the greatest aid to 
the good, because the hoi polloi are believing that the gods accept those who resemble 
themselves who are similar through all excellences and goodness; all those not of their sort are 
strange and alien. 


Furthermore, accustom yourself in believing that, for us, death is nothing since all pleasure and 
pain are in perception of the senses and the mind, and death is the absolute negation of 
perception. So, correct understanding is that death is nothing for us, and this is what makes the 
mortality of life enjoyable: not gaining an endless lifetime for oneself but taking away the 
yearning for not dying or immortality. [125] For there is nothing terrible in living for the one 
who truly comprehends that there is nothing terrible in not living. So, the one who says death is 
to be feared is foolish, not that there will be pain and distress when it is present but that there is 
pain in anticipation; because that which is present does not trouble, disquiet, or annoy, and 
anticipation itself pains and distresses one fruitlessly. Death, that which causes utter horror, 
which causes one to shudder, that "most utterly horrifying of pains" as it is understood by the hoi 
polloi, then is nothing to us. On the one hand, at the time when we are (that is while we are 
living), death is not present; on the other hand, whenever death is present, then we are not (that 
is, we don't exist). Death is neither a concern for those who are living nor for those whose lives 
are ended. 


But the hoi polloi, on the one hand, flee from death as if it is the greatest evil, then, on the other 
hand, on the other hand, they desire for themselves an ending of the evil (pain) in living. [126] 

So then, the wise one neither begs nor craves for living nor fears not living: Neither to set oneself 
against living, nor to imagine that it is evil to not live. Just as the most food is not chosen but that 
which brings the greatest pleasure; choose as well not the longest time but that in which one 
enjoys the fruits of that which bring the greatest pleasure. 


So, the one who exhorts, on the one hand, for the one who is young to live nobly; and, on the 
other hand, the one who is old to come to an end nobly is a good-hearted simpleton not only 
because life is to be welcomed but also because the practice of living well, nobly, and beautifully 
and the practice of dying well, nobly, and beautifully are the same. But far worse is the one who 
says, on the one hand, it is well not to be born; or, on the other hand, 


"failing this, to pass through the gates of Hades as soon as possible." 
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[127] On the one hand, if what they say is persuasive, how does one not depart from life? For 
this is readily at hand, if indeed one was to resolve oneself steadfastly to this. If, on the other 
hand, this is in jest, one is foolish for making fun of things which do not admit of this. 


Also, one must remember that "that which is to come" is neither ours nor by no means not ours, 
neither by our waiting a little longer for "that which will be" nor giving up in desiring altogether 
"that which will be not be." 


Furthermore, on the one hand, there are the natural desires; on the other, the 'empty, fruitless, or 
vain ones.' And of the natural ones, on the one hand, are the necessary ones; on the other, the 
ones which are only natural; then, of the necessary ones: on the one hand, those necessary for 
eudaimonia; then, those necessary for the freedom from disturbance for the body; then those 
necessary for life itself. [128] The steady contemplation of these things equips one to know how 
to decide all choice and rejection for the health of the body and for the tranquility of the mind, 
that is for our physical and our mental existence, since this is the goal of a blessed life. For the 
sake of this, we do everything in order to neither be in bodily or mental pain nor to be in fear or 
dread; and so, when once this has come into being around us, it sets free all of the calamity, 
distress, and suffering of the mind, seeing that the living being has no need to go in search of 
something that is lacking for the good of our mental and physical existence. For it is then that we 
need pleasure, if we were to be in pain from the pleasure not being present; but if we were to not 
be in pain, we no longer desire or beg for pleasure. And this is why we say pleasure is the 
foundation and fulfillment of the blessed life. [129] Because we perceived pleasure as a 
fundamental good and common to our nature, and so, as a result of this, we begin every choice 
and rejection against this, judging every good thing by the standard of how that pleasure affects 
us or how we react to considering experiencing that pleasure. And because pleasure is the 
fundamental and inborn good, this is why not every pleasure is seized and we pass by many 
pleasures when greater unpleasant things were to result for us as a result: and we think many 
pains better than pleasures whenever greater pleasure were to follow for a longer time by 
patiently abiding the pain. [130] So, all pleasure, through its nature, belongs to us as a good; 
however, not all are elected; and just as all pains are entirely evil by their nature, so not all are 
always to be shunned.It is proper when judging these things to consider what is advantageous 
and what is not advantageous for you; in other words, what the consequences will be. We consult 
the consequences of our actions; because, on the one hand, pleasure over time can lead to pain; 
and on the other hand, pain can lead to pleasure. 


Additionally, we believe avtépketa is a great good. Not so that we are furnished with the use of a 
few things; but, if we were to have many things, we would be content with few things. Those in 
need who are genuinely convinced of this find extravagance more pleasant, and that every 
natural desire is easily procured, and an empty desire difficult to get. For simple flavors bring 
equal pleasure to extravagant ways of life when once the pain of body and mind experienced 
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through lack or deficiency is removed. [131] A simple meal of hearty, wholesome bread and 
spring water delivers the most extreme pleasure whenever food and drink have been brought to 
bear against hunger and thirst; and, when extravagant experiences do come up every once ina 
while, they are experienced more intensely by us, and we are better able to fearlessly face the 
vicissitudes of fortune. 


Therefore, whenever we say repeatedly that "pleasure is the téA0c," we do not say the pleasure of 
those who are prodigal like those who are ignorant, those who don't agree with us, or those who 
believe wrongly; but we mean that which neither pains the body nor troubles the mind. [132] For 
it is not an endless string of drinking parties and festivals, and not taking advantage of slaves and 
women, nor does an extravagant table of fish and other things bring forth a sweet life but 
self-controlled reasoning and examining the cause of every choice and rejection and driving out 
the greatest number of opinions that take hold of the mind and bring confusion and trouble. 


And so the foundation of all these and the greatest good is @pdvyotc, practical wisdom. On this 
account, practical wisdom is prized more dearly than philosophy itself, and from practical 
wisdom springs forth all the remaining virtues, teaching us that a pleasurable life does not exist 
without the traits of wisdom, morality, and justice; nor do the traits of wisdom, morality, and 
justice without pleasure: because the virtues grow together with a pleasurable life and the 
pleasurable life is inseparable from these. [133] Seeing that, whom do you consider is better or 
more powerful than one who holds pious beliefs concerning the gods; one who has absolutely no 
fears concerning death; one who has rationally determined the téAoc of one's natural state; and 
the one who grasps that, on the one hand, good things (namely pleasures) are both easily attained 
and easily secured, and, on the other hand, evil things (or pains) are either short in time or brief 
in suffering; someone who laughs at Fate which is introduced onto the stage of life by many as 
the mistress of all things? For that person, even though some things happen by necessity, some 
by chance, and some by our own power, for although necessity is beyond our control, they see 
that chance is unstable and there is no other master beyond themselves, so that praise and its 
opposite are inseparably connected to themselves. [134] Because of this, it is better to follow the 
stories of the gods than to be enslaved by the deterministic decrees of the old natural 
philosophers, because necessity is not moved by prayer; and such a one accepts that Fortune is 
not a god, as the hoi polloi understand (for a god does nothing in a disorderly or haphazardly 
manner); And it is not the uncertain cause of everything, for one cannot think it can grant good 
or evil for a person’s blessed life; however, it does furnish for oneself the starting point of great 
goods and great evils, [135] believing that it is better to be unfortunate rationally than fortunate 
irrationally because it is better to have been deciding the noble way in accomplishing one's 
actions and to have been foiled than having decided the bad way and to succeed by means of 
chance. 
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Meditate day and night then on this and similar things by yourself as well as together with those 
like yourself. And never, neither awake nor in sleep, throw yourself into confusion, and you will 
live as a god among humans; because no person who lives among eternal pleasures is like a 
mortal being. 


ies, 


Verse 121 (end) 


The beginning of the Letter to Menoikeus comes at the very end of verse 121 in Diogenes 
Laertius's Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, Book X. 


Verse 121: Exixovpocs Mevouxsi yaipetv. 
"Epicurus to Menoikeus: Greetings!" 


e ‘Exixovpoc is, of course, Epicurus himself, author of the letter. 
e@ Mevotkei 
© Next comes the name of the recipient - Mevouxevc (Menoikeus) - in the dative 
case, Mevonkei, signifying "to/for..." You most likely see the name of the 
recipient most often referred to as Menoeceus. This is simply the Latin form of 
his name. However, he was Greek! Menoeceus simply results from the penchant 
for scholars to have once felt it necessary to translate everything into Latin. We’ Il 
try to avoid that proclivity here and refer consistently to him using his 
transliterated Greek name: Menoikeus. I have seen references online that state 
Menoikeus was from Lampsacus (one of Epicurus’s former residences before 
coming to Athens), but I can find no authoritative source for confirming this. 
e@ yaipsiv 
o And finally, the salutation: yaipew which can be translated: Greetings, Hail, 
Joy(- fully), Rejoice (as a salutation). As will be seen in 122e, this word shares a 
root with yapé "joy" (one of the "kinetic" pleasures) and ydpic "gratitude, grace." 
See more at 122e. 


Then, no other pleasantries. Epicurus gets right down to work! 


It's important to remember that the letter is, unfortunately, without context. We know nothing 
about Menoikeus himself. We may theorize he was younger than Epicurus although this is 
relative to Epicurus's age. We don't know what prompted Epicurus to write the letter to him other 
than a desire by Menoikeus to have a summary of the ethical teachings of Epicurus. All we have, 
thanks to Diogenes Laertius, is the text of the letter. In some ways, this is beneficial in that this 
allows us to imagine Epicurus writing his letter to all of us. 
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Verse 122 


Bailey 122. Mijté vé0¢ Tic Ov WEAAETO QULOGOGEIV, LATE YEPOV DTGPYOV KOTLGTH 
QUoc0gOv. odtE YEP GMPOc ovdsic EoTI OUTE TAPMpPOs TPdc TO KATH WoyTv Dytatvov. 6 6 
AEYOV 7] LT TOD OUocOgEtV DIGpyE i TapEANnAvGévar Tiv Opav 6pords got TH AEYOVTL 
mpoc eddaipoviay i phir rapeivar tiv Opav i MHKET’ civar. Hote PirocopyHtéov Kai VEO 
KG YEPOVTL, TO HEV OTOC YHPAOKOV vEdCH TOIc HyaBoIc Sis THY YAPW TOV yeyOvOTOV, TH 5’ 
bTMs Vé0s Gpa Kai TaAGLds TS THY AQoPiav TOV pEedAAOvTOV. WEAETaV OdV ypr] TH MOLODVTE 
TH svdoamoviay, ci tep Tapovoys pév adtiis TavtG Eyopsv, Anovoys O€ TAVTG TPATTOMEV 
sic TO TAaUTHV Eyelv. 


122a: Mite vé0c Tig OV HEAAETO OU.OGOGQETV, LTE YEPOV DTIEPYOV KOTLETM PiL0GOg@v. 


This sentence begins with pte... unte... meaning "Neither... nor..." so we are being set up for 
two things, both of which are to be negated. These two are: 

a. VEOG TIg MV LEAAETM PIAOCOQEIV 

b. Yép@v VIAPYOV KOTLATH PILOGOAY. 
Epicurus echoes each line, ending them both with forms of piAocogéq (philosophed), the word 
meaning literally "to love wisdom" or what we know as "philosophy." Most modern translations 
simply use "it" in the second phrase, losing the immediacy and importance of that word. The 
word also implies not only "loving" but "living" what you love, talking the talk and walking the 
walk, practicing what you preach, and so on. Epicurus’s decision to use the same word should 
inform your translation decision. If it was good enough for Epicurus to repeat the word, maybe it 
would be a good idea to continue that in translation. 


Let’s examine our two negated phrases closer: 
VEOG TIg MV LEAAETO PILOCOQEIV 
@ vé0c (Tic Mv) "(One who is) young (neos)" 
o English: prefix neo- as in Neolithic, neologism, neonatal etc. 
@ edAéto: 3rd person singular imperative active present of LéAA@ 
© to think of doing, intend to do, to mean to 
© to be about to do 
m (by fate), to be destined to do, to be fated to do 
m (by the will of other men, rare) 
m= (to denote a foregone conclusion) 
m (to mark a strong possibility) to be likely to do 
© (to mark mere intention, to be always going to do without ever doing) to delay, 
put off, hesitate 
o “(he) must intend to...” 
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I'll use "he" here for the 3rd person singular since the letter is specifically addressed to 
Menoikeus and the word véoc is masculine; however, I would urge readers to consider Epicurus's 
practice of welcoming all people into the Garden. He could just as readily, I believe, have used a 
phrase to include both young men and women with a 3rd person plural verb. But that could have 
been awkward and clumsy grammatically if he tried to maintain a personal letter to Menoikeus. 
So, readers are encouraged to remember Epicurus's unprecedented inclusivity in the Garden, to 
look for universally applicable themes and advice in the Letter but also to remember this is also 
an intimate letter to one individual that has been preserved for posterity. It was obviously 
preserved and passed down for its value as an epitome or summary of Epicurus's ethical teaching 
for the wider Epicurean community, just as the letters of the later Christian apostles to specific 
people (Timothy) and communities (Corinth, Rome, Ephesus, etc.) were preserved as general 
teachings for everyone. However, being Epicurus's letter is addressed to one person, the letter 
shows Epicurus's concern for each individual looking to lead a more pleasureable life. The letter 
is addressed to one and all at the same time. 


uéAA@ shows up again in 122f and 125b: 614 thy agoPiav TOV LEAAOVT@V: (3rd person plural 
present active imperative of néAA@). We'll dissect this in detail later, but we should keep in mind 
this sense of intention or "about to do (something)" when we reach that section, although this 
word comes with a wide variety of shades of meaning. 


Therefore: 

LINTE VEO TIS MV LEAAETO UAOCCOMEIV 

“Neither must one who is young delay (or be about to engage in) the study and love of 
wisdom...” 


Now, our second phrase to be negated: 
YEPOV VIAPYOV KOTLATO PIAOCGOQHV. 
@ yépav (gerdn) "one who is old" 
o English: gerontology 
© vmdpyov Komiat@ "begin to grow weary/tired of" 


vadpyov has a wide variety of meanings, but here connotes beginning, coming into being, 
arising, springing up. 


Therefore: 
LINTE YEPOV VIAPYOV KOTLETH PUOGOAY. 


"Nor should one who is old grow tired of studying and loving wisdom." 


122b: ovte yap GWpoc ovdsic got OTE TAEPMpPOs TPdc TO KATH woyTv Dytaivov. 
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This sentence begins with ovte... ote... which, similar to pits..." Tté..., conveys negation: 
"and not... and neither..." Again, we're saying "not this and not that." So, Epicurus is mirroring 
unte ... nts... from the first sentence thus reinforcing them both. We'll notice this 
parallel/mirror style in his writing throughout the Letter. 


yap. A conjunction meaning variously "for, since, because, etc." According to Liddell, Scott, and 
Jones' Ancient Greek Lexicon (LSJ), yap introduces the reason or cause of what precedes it. So 
this sentence will provide the reason for why one is never too young or too old to love and 
practice wisdom. 


yap is required to come after the first word in the sentence in Greek but needs to be translated 
into English as the first word. We'll be encountering a Jot of these kinds of short words and pairs 
of words in our exploration. They are very common in Ancient Greek. Technically, these kinds 
of words are called particles, enclitics, proclitics, etc., but I'll try to keep the technicalities to a 
minimum unless it's going to impact significantly on the meaning. They add much of the 
complexity and nuance to the language. Small but mighty. 


dapoc and napwpoc "untimely, unseasonable" from a- a- "not" + pa (h)ora (per LSJ) "any 
period, fixed by natural laws and revolutions, whether of the year, month, or day" or "the fitting 
time or season for a thing" So, literally "not the fitting time" or "not the season." mapa@poc 
(paroros) may convey mapa + dpa (para + (h)dra) "out of season, untimely." 


ovdsic (oudeis) "no one, nobody, none, nothing" 


TPOG TO KATH WoYTV VYLAIVOV 
"for the health/soundness (vytaivov (hygiainon)) of the the mind/soul/animating life principle’ 
(yoxnv (psykhe))" 

e psykhén: English psychology, psyche 

e hygiainon: English hygiene 


If we're discussing the health of the psykhé, what is the psykhé? The psykhé is often spoken of in 
relation to the physical body: e.g., "the health of the body (thv tod o@patoc vyietav) and the 
serenity of the psykhé (tiv ths woyiis atapaciav (psykhés ataraxian) from later in this letter). 
Epicurus also uses psykhé to refer to that which senses so there's an aspect of the mind, albeit 
spread throughout one's body: Kai uv Ott Exe] Woxn Tis aicOyjoemws Ti TAsiotmy aitiav dei 
katéyew: "Further, we must keep in mind that psykhé has the greatest share in causing sensation" 
(from the Letter to Herodotus). But remember that the soul/mind or psykhé is composed of 
atoms and void just like the body but of a very subtle kind to be able to move swiftly so we can 
sense our sensations. So, just because translators often use the word "soul" for psykhé, do not 
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bring along the semantic baggage that that word has in English. The Epicurean psykhé is 
definitely not an immortal thing that exists independent of the body that lives on after death or 
transmigrates to another life as expounded by almost every religion and argued vehemently 
against by Epicurus. 


122c: 6 68 A€yOv i] WHA TOD OUoocogetv DrGpyerv i TapEAnAvGEvar TV Opav Gpords goTt 
TO AéyovTL Mpdc eddaipoviay i] pA zapeivar tiv pay i pyKET’ civat. 


We're going to break this down since the combination of jj... 1)... means ‘either... or...’ or 
‘whether... or...’ so there are two pairs of 7's in that first section. Again, an example of 
Epicurus's mirror writing style. 


0 dé A€yov "(and) one who says..." 


i. 7) UNT® TOD PooOgEIV Drdpyew HOpav "either the season (dpav) to love and practice wisdom 
is not yet arrived" 
ii. 7] TapEANAvVBEvan THV Hpav, "or the season (dpav) has passed by" 


OMOLOS EOTLV TH AEYOVTL TPOs EVSOILLOVIAV... 
"is like someone who is saying [1 and ii below] for eudaimonia..." 


i. 7) ph TapEivot THY Opav "either the proper time has not arrived" 
ii. 7] unkétt civan. "or is no more." (i.e., has passed) 


Note how Epicurus again - as he did in the previous section - uses Opav "the proper time or 
season for something" to drive the point home. There is no "proper" time or season to love and 
practice wisdom. The time is always now! 


122d-f. Hote PULOGOOHTEOV KGi VEM KAI YEPOVTL, TO HEV OTHcs yYHPAoKOy vEdCy TOIs GyaBoIc 
ds Ti Yapw TOV yeyovotov, TO 5’ rm vé0s Gpa Kai maAa1ds H Sis THY GQoPiav TOV 
HEALOVTOV. 


122d: Mote PU0SCOOYHTEOV KAI VEM KAI YEPOVTL.... 


e@ ote has a number of uses but here we can say that it is being used at the beginning of 
the sentence to mark a particularly strong conclusion and can translate it "therefore, 
consequently" or even "so." 

© MiUAoocoentéov Kai VEM Kai YEPOVTL 

o "both young (véw) and old (yépovtt) must pursue wisdom" 
© Aoooentéos is related to pAocoMEew and means "one must pursue wisdom" 
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® «Kdl...Kol... gives the sense of "both x and y." 
122e: TO Lev O1Hc YHPAoKOV vEedCH TOIc GyaBoIc HUG THV Yap TOV yEyOVOTOV.... 


This is the first of two parallel phrases to round out this section. We see the év "on the one 
hand..." setting up the pair of phrases, so we then look for the dé"... on the other hand..." and, 
sure enough, we find that in 122f. This "on the one hand... on the other hand..." is a translation 
trope for pisv...d¢..., but it's also a handy tool when breaking down a larger passage. It doesn't 
always make sense in the final translation, but it's not a bad starting place. Even though both psv 
and os must come second in their respective phrases (for grammatical reasons too complicated to 
get into here), they should be considered to be (in English) the introductory word of the phrase. 


[wév] [6z@c] TO ynpdoKav vEdCy Toc K&yaBoic 
@ 6mwc has a number of meanings including "so, in order that" or used in comparisons 
"like, as." 


TO YNPAoK@v (tO géraskon < geron) "for one who has grown old" (a dative construction, so 
translate as "to, for"). Consider this as not someone who is just old but someone who has 
experienced life and has become old. 


vedity (neazé < neos) "to grow or become young again" (in dative to go with T@ ynpdoKav) 


Toic dyaBoic "for the good things" 

This is a significant phrase! Remember the Tetrapharmakos's third line is: 

Kai Taya0ov pév edKTYHTOV "and, on the one hand, The Good is easy to obtain" 

Note our old friend 1év is setting us up for the de in the last line of the Tetrapharmakos. So, 
tayabov here is t- from the definite article + dya8ov "good", so "The (greatest) good" is being 
conveyed, which according to Epicurus is pleasure, that to which everything else points. toic 
cya8oic here in the Letter to Menoikeus is simply the dative form. So, I strongly contend that we 
should translate toic &ya8oic here as "for the pleasures." 


...OU THV YAP TOV YEYOVOTOV,... 
6iG is a preposition meaning "through" or "by means of." 
e English diameter (610 (dia) + meter “measure through’’) 


dud THY YAPW TOV yeyovoTtev,... "by means of the gratitude (yaptv) of that which has happened, 


that which has taken place" or, to more poetically paraphrase, "by means of the grace of 
memories of past events." 
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Bailey's commentary gives "by the grateful recollection of the past’, ie. of the philosophic truths 
which he learnt in earlier life." | think Bailey is far too timid and narrowly-focused in his 
"philosophic truths" comment. Consider Vatican Sayings'! 17 and 19, both mentioning the "good 
things" that have happened in the past: 


Vatican Saying 17 

It is not the young man who is most blessed but the old man who has lived nobly, because, being 
at his very peak, the young man stumbles around as if he were of many minds, but the old man 
has settled into old age as if in a harbor, secure in his gratitude for the good things he was once 
unsure of. 

OV VENG HAKAPLOTOSG GAA YEP@V BEBLMKws KAADS: O YAP VEO AKT] TOADS DINO Thc THYNS 
ETEPOMPOVO TAACETAL: O SE YEpOV KaBdTEP Ev ALEVL TO YHPA KAVMPLUKEV, TH TPOTEPOV 
SVOEATLOTOVLIEVG TOV AYAVOV doaAel KataKAEsioas YApLTL. 


Vatican Saying 19 
The one who forgets the good things they had yesterday becomes an old man today. 
TOD YEYOVOTOS GUVILOV aya0od yép@v THLEPOV yEyévNTAL. 


The academic discipline of Positive Psychology has documented the benefits of practicing 
gratitude. Epicurus expressed this two thousand years ago in this letter and elsewhere in his 
writings. We should be grateful for the pleasures we have experienced in the past, and, by 
reliving them in our memory, gain present pleasure from them. 


yaptv (accusative of ydptc) is used in Christian texts for "grace (of God)." It also carries this idea 
of being thankful for or having gratitude for a favor being done. It also shares a root with yaipevv, 
the salutation we met at the beginning, and yapé "joy," one of the "kinetic" pleasures listed with 
euphrosyne in the (in)famous passage about katastematic and kinetic pleasures. 

That was a lot to work, so let's review this "on the one hand" portion that we just dissected: 

122e: TO pév O1H¢ YHPAoKOV vEedCy TOIc GyaVOIc SUG TH YapW TOV yEyOVOTOV.... 

A *very* literal translation would be: 


"On the one hand, in order that 'one who has grown old' can be young through gratitude of the 
“good things” (pleasures) which have taken place in the past,..." 


" The Vatican Sayings is a collection of fragmentary writings and quotes from Epicurus and other early 
Epicureans which were preserved in a 14th-century manuscript preserved in the Vatican Library. 
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So that person who has grown old can look back over their life and fondly remember those 
pleasures - those good things - they have experienced when they were younger, literally making 
themselves feel young again. 


122f: [52] 1 6mm vé0c Gpa Kai maAaIds Oia THY dpoPiayv THY NEdA,OVTOY. 
e Here's our de"... on the other hand..." and our second 6m "in order that..." 
@ 1 véoc "for one who is young" 
e pa Kai maAads A 
o "and at the same time be old" 
© is a subjunctive of "to be," and maAatoc carries the sense of being old in years, 
being venerable. The subjunctive is a mood of verbs that expresses something 
imagined or wished for or possible. 
dia THY APoPiav TOV LEAAOVT@V 
o "by means of/through the fearlessness of what is intended to be done, what is to 
come." 


o As mentioned in 122a above, no matter how we translate wsAAdvt@v we should 
keep in mind that sense of intention of what is to be done, the sense of 
anticipation. 


Just as one who has grown old can relive past pleasures to feel young again, the one who is 
young can get the benefits of growing old without living the years yet by being fearless in 
looking ahead and weighing the consequences of their actions in the future, 1.e., seeing 
themselves as being older and experiencing the consequences of their actions. 


122¢: pedetav ovdv xpi TH TOLOdVTG TH sddaipoviay, ci mep TapOvoTs péev adTiis TévTE 
EyOuEV, ATOVONS O€ TAVTG TPATTOMEV sic TO TADTHV Exe. 
e [ovv] wedetav yp} 

o "[then] one must study, meditate on." 

© pn expresses necessity! It is essential - to study, reflect, and meditate on... 

e@ wédetav carries the sense of attending to something closely, studying it, or meditating on 
it. It also means "to practise an art" and is akin to the Latin word meditari. We see this 
word again in verse 123 and 135. 

©@ TO OLODVTG TIV EvdalLoviav 

o "that which produces eudaimonia." 

o We're going to leave eudaimonia untranslated for now. We'll revisit that word 
soon since we've encountered it twice already in just the first verse. For now, you 
can think of it as the woefully-inadequate English rendering of "happiness." 

e sinep "if indeed, if really" 

o This is a strengthened or fortified version of si "if" 
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Note in the last two parts of 122g we again discover a pev...6€... pair: 


elmep TapOvONs LEV AUTIS TévTa EYOLEV, 
amovons 5é TavtTa TPATTOLEV Eic TO TADTHV ExEtv. 
@ [yév] cizep napovons avtijs mavta EyopEy,... 
o "on the one hand, if this is present we have everything..." 
@ nxapovorns "being present" 


[dé] [eitep] arovons mévTA TPATTOLEV sic TO TADTHV ExEv. 

@ dnovoys "not being present, gone away, departed" 

e "lon the other hand, if] this is not present or gone away, we do everything (mévta 
TPOATTOMEV)..." 

@ dévto (panta) includes the familiar English prefix pan- "all, every, etc." in Pantheon (all 
gods), panacea "all cure," etc. 
mpdattouev "we do, practice, make, achieve" 

e ...si¢ TO TAUTHY Exetv. ".. with regards to having that (i.e., eudaimonia)." 


Note mpattopev is the present active tense: "We do, make...etc." not "we would, should, might, 
may do..." There's no equivocation, no hedging: if we don't have ["that which produces 
eudaimonia"], we do everything to have it. 


A quick digression on eudaimonia is appropriate here. evdayovia is defined by LSJ as 
"prosperity, good fortune, opulence; true, full happiness." 
http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.04.0057%3 Aentry%3 
Deu)daimoni%2Fa 

The word is derived from ¢ev- (eu-) "well, good" + datovia (daimonia) "spirit, divine power." 
This is where English gets the word "demon" but it could be either benevolent (eudaimon) or 
malevolent (kakodaimon). If you have a good, benevolent in-dwelling spirit, you will lead a 
prosperous, healthy, flourishing, fortunate life. Socrates claimed to be listening to his daimon for 
guidance which was used against him at his trial as evidence of impiety. But the term generally 
in common parlance means what LSJ refers to. However, it encompasses a range of qualities but 
is often pared down in English to simply "happiness" which is woefully inadequate. It's much 
more than that, encompassing that and q more. Translators try to convey this with paraphrases 
like "complete happiness," but our comparative translations just use "happiness." Sometimes it's 
left untranslated and only transliterated eudaimonia, but this is somewhat of a cheat, too. A cheat 
I may be guilty of shortly! If you look up that word in Merriam-Webster, it gives "well-being, 
happiness." So you see we can go in circles. Personally, I think "well-being" is better than 
"happiness" since it is almost a literal translation with a twist: eu- "well" + daimon "being" (the 
latter having a little double entendre). So, when you see any of those -- happiness, well-being, 
flourishing, eudaimonia -- remember that it's that word plus a little more. That's why I advocate 
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using eudaimonia itself. There's a rabbit hole of papers, essays, and websites that convey the 
deep meaning of evdainovia if you feel intrepid. Consider this a taste of what awaits you. 


Which finally brings us to the end of verse 122! Time to review and bring everything back 
together. 


Now, a literal translation, putting into practice what we learned: 
Epicurus to Menoikeus: Joyful greetings! 


Neither must one who is young delay in loving and pursuing wisdom; nor should one who is old 
grow weary of loving and pursuing wisdom; because it is neither out of season nor untimely for 
the health of the psykhé. And one who says either the season to love and practice wisdom is not 
yet arrived or the season has passed by is like someone who is saying either the proper time has 
not arrived or is no more for eudaimonia. Therefore, both the young and old must love and 
pursue wisdom. On the one hand, the old can be young by means of gratitude for the pleasures 
which have happened; on the other hand, the young can be as if they are old in years by means of 
the fearlessness of facing what is intended to be done or what is to come. You must study and 
meditate upon that which produces eudaimonia. For if indeed that is present, we have everything; 
if that is not present, we do anything to have it. 
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Verse 123 
The beginning of verse 123 ends the thoughts begun in verse 122. 


Bailey 123. ‘A 6 oot ovveyOc TapHyyedAov, TAaDTA KAI TPATTE Kal HWEAETA, OTOLYEIA TOD 
KOAOS Civ tadT’ civar SadapPavov. TpAtov pév tov Oedv CHov GQVaptov kai HaKdpLov 
VOHICOV, Os 1] KOIVT] TOD Beod voynots DrEypaen, pHGEv pITE Ths GPVapoiac GAAGTPLOV HHTE 
TIS HAKAPLOTHTOs GvoiKElov GDTO mpdcants: TGV 4é TO OVAGTTELW GADTOVD SLVEPEVOV TI]V 
peta Gp0apoias paKaplwotynta mEpi avdtov 66CaCE. Oeoi pév yap siow: évapyijs yap adtav 
EOTLV I] YVMou. oiovs 6° adtTOvs <oi> TOAAOI VONITOVvOL, OVK Eiciv’ OD YAP OVAGTTOVOIW 
avdtovcs oiovs voovouv. doePij\s 62 ODY 6 TODS TOV TOAAOV BE0ds AvaIpOvV, GAA’ 6 TUS TOV 
TOAAOV 50CUc DE0Ic TPOGGATOV. 


123a. ‘A 56 ool ovvEeyOc TAPHYyEAAov, TADTA KAI TPATTE Kai PEAETA, OTOLYETA TOD KGADs Civ 
Tad’ sivar diaAapPavov. 

@ Gis arelative pronoun meaning "who, which, that, those (plural), etc." 

e 0é€ in this case is simply the connection between two phrases like "and" showing that the 
end of 122 and 123a are connected. Remember, there are no verse divisions in the 
original text! The verses are merely a scholarly convention. 
ovvexac "continuously, continually, unceasingly" 

oOl MapHyyeAAov "to you exhorting, encouraging, recommending". Related to @yyedoc 
(anggelos) "messenger, one that announces" from which English gets "angel." 


Therefore: "I [i.e., Epicurus] was continually exhorting you [i.e., Menoikeus]..." 


TadDTA Kai MPATTE Kai LEAETA,... 

We encounter here again two words we saw in 122g: mpdtte and wedéta. And the Ka...Ka... 
means "both x and y." 

So... "both to practice and to study (to meditate on) these things..." 


@ ototyeia Tod KaA@s Civ "elements of a beautiful/noble life" or "elements of living 
well/beautifully" 

© otovysiov, the singular form of the plural ototyeia used in this verse, means "one 
of a series; component, element" and can also refer to the basic elements of a 
discipline like numbers in arithmetic, points and lines in geometry, parts of speech 
in grammar, etc. 

© KOaAdc (adverb form of KaAdc) is a slippery word used to convey a wide range of 
meanings in Ancient Greek. The English-Greek Dictionary: A Vocabulary of the 
Attic Language (1910) by S.C. Woodhouse lists the following English synonyms 
for KoA6c: 
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admirable 

artistic 

beautiful, handsome, elegant, lovely, ornamental, picturesque 
estimable 

excellent 

favourable, propitious 

auspicious, fortunate, lucky, happy, promising, well-favoured 

good 

high-principled, honourable, noble,, principled, reputable, righteous, 


virtuous 

skilful 

...to name only a selection. This is a prime example of the difficulty 
inherent in translating from one language to another. 


Cicero (speaking as "Torquatus") uses the exact phrase, KaAd@c Civ, translated into Latin in De 
Finibus, Book 1: beatae vitae, where it is often translated "happy life." 


OTOIXEIA TOD KAADS Civ tadt’ civor SiaAauBdvev. Literally: "The basic elements of living 
‘beautifully/KaAdc' these I state distinctly to be..." 


As stated above, the beginning of verse 123 actually finishes the thoughts from 122. To provide a 
full, very literal translation of 123a: 


& 5é cot ovveyOc TapryyEeAAov, tadta kai mpatte Kai pEArsTA, GtTOLyEia TOD KAADS Civ tadt’ sivan 
StoAGUBAVOV. 

"And to you (1.e., Menoikeus), I (1.e., Epicurus) was continuously exhorting to practice, to study, 
and to meditate on those things which I state distinctly to be the basic elements of a noble, 
beautiful, and virtuous life." 


Epicurus will then go on in this letter to outline those ototyeia tod KaAdc Civ, those "basic 
elements of a noble, beautiful, and virtuous life." 


It is a disservice to both pedéta and KaAdc to translate them as one word. MeAéta carries the 
sense of "study" but also of considering a topic deeply, really sitting with something and digging 
into it. And we've looked at the multitude of meanings associated with kaAd@c. To pick only one 


English word obscures the depth of these two ancient Greek terms. 


123b begins the review of those elements of living nobly, beautifully, and virtuously. 
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123b. 7pOtov pév Tov Bedv CHOov GOVapTov kai WAKGPLOV VOPICOV, Oc i KOT TOD Oeod 
vOnols DrEypPan, 

@ év can stand on its own, as here, in which case it can mean "so, whereas, and so" but it 
can also be left untranslated. 

e The passage begins, appropriately enough, with zp@tov (proton) which literally means 
"first" but can also carry the idea of "primarily, foremost, most prominently, etc." So, 
Epicurus isn't just saying, "Okay, number one..." numerically but rather "This is 
important so I'm telling you this *first*!" 

e The verb, vopiCwv, comes last and means "believe, hold, consider." What are we to 
believe? We are to hold that: tov Oedv Cov GPPaptov Kai LaKdpiov. So, what does that 
mean? Let's break it down. 

e@ cov is transliterated theon and is where English gets theology and atheist. tov OEdv is 
singular, but, singular or plural, this can refer to a god, the gods, or the divine in general. 
However, David Sedley in his paper "Epicurus' Theological Innatism" 
https://www.academia.edu/resource/work/11365772 places significance on the singular 
construction. Sedley proposed each person creates their own "god" which is why he 
stressed the importance of the singular form. Sedley's paper is recommended reading. So, 
where the word is singular, I will try to translate it as such as to not obscure the 
semantics. 


TOV BEdv CHov "a god (is a) Cov. But what is a C@ov? 
C@ov (zoon) is where English zoology comes from. 


LSJ gives two primary definitions: 

e living being, animal 

e inart, figure, image, not necessarily of animals (or a sign of the Zodiac) 
So, unfortunately, at this point in the Letter we can't necessarily resolve the question of what the 
nature of the gods (or of a god) is according to Epicurus. Some scholars think Epicurus believed 
the gods were material beings ("living being, animal") somehow living between the various 
world-systems (cosmos) in the universe. Some think Epicurus believed the gods were mental 
representations or personifications of the concepts ("figure, image, sign") of blessedness. 


The Letter goes on to describe what kind of C@ov a god is: GPOaptov and LaKdpiov 
These are the exact words used in the first of the Principal Doctrines (Kupiot Aogéa): To 
Lakdpiov Kai d~Gaptov "One who is blessed and imperishable." (Note, these are again singular.) 


The words held the first spot in the Principal Doctrines, and Epicurus chooses this as the first 
element of noble living of which to remind Menoikeus. Ip@tov, indeed! Epicurus obviously 
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placed a great deal of importance on this topic so it behooves us to study it in-depth, to engage in 
some HEA€TN. 


LLAKOPLOV 

This word is often translated as "blessed, fortunate, wealthy, 'well-off."" There appears to be no 
certain etymology of the root [makar] or the longer form [makarios/on]. It appears to possibly 
have something to do with being wealthy, either literally or figuratively. Taking Ancient 
Mythology Economically by Morris Silver’? has a very interesting section on the origins of the 
word. This is yet another example of the inadequacy of using one word to translate from one 
language to another. 


" 


d&p0aptov 

LSJ gives the definition of "incorruptible, eternal, immortal, uncorrupted, undecaying" and gives 
references to Epicurus, Philodemus, and Diogenes of Oenoanda. At its root, the word is a- "not" 
+ @8aptov "destructible, perishable." LSJ states p@aptov is the opposite of didtoc "everlasting, 
eternal" (related to dei "ever, always") which poses an interesting question: Why did Epicurus 
choose to use G@8aptov instead of didioc or GOdvatoc? DOaptov is related to Ovntdc "liable to 
death, mortal, opposite: G8dvatoc [athanatos]" (LSJ) DOaptov is also connected to the verb 
0Eipw "destroy, pass away, cease to be, perish." It seems that Epicurus didn't want to evoke that 
the gods (a god?) were simply immortal or eternal but that he wanted to impress upon us the 
sense that they would not pass away or cease to be. This is in contrast to everything else 
composed of atoms and void. Everything else is subject to be pPaptov; only the gods are 
&p8aptov! How can this be? Could it be that they are G@8aptov precisely because they are 
mental concepts? That's one of the reasons I find Sedley's so-called "idealist" nature of the 
Epicurean gods intriguing. 


I have also seen arguments that the stress should not be on the "eternal," as in everlasting in time, 
but rather the "incorruptible," as in the state of being. A "god" is "incorruptible" or "not able to 
be corrupted or to decay." They are unaffected by the vicissitudes of fortune, unaffected by anger 
or gratitude. To me, this is an intriguing perspective and gives a possible reason why Epicurus 
made the decision to use &pOaptov and not an alternative that evokes the "eternal in time" 
connotation like G@dvatoc. From my perspective, this argument is a strong one and deserves 
some study and thought. For now, let's move on to see if there are more clues. 


123b.ii: Oo N KOH TOD DEod vonots DIEYPaOn, 
© gc introduces similes or qualifies statements and so a good translation is something like 
"like, as, such as, so far as." 
@ 1 Kkotn (koiné) tod BEod vornotc "the common or general understanding of the god" Note 
that this is also why we speak of the later evolution of the Greek language as "koine 


12 Silver, Morris. Taking Ancient Mythol 
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Greek" "the common Greek, the Greek spoken by a wide population across the 
Greek-speaking world." Is Epicurus talking here about the general understanding among 
the general population? Or is he talking about the common understanding of a god among 
Epicureans? He specifically talks about the wrong understanding of the "hoi polloi'" 
below, so I am inclined to think he's referring to the masses here and not the community 
of Epicureans. Be aware that the line is ambiguous. 
@ vaeypaon "has been outlined, traced" 

o Epicurus is using the image of outlining or tracing an image to be filled in by 
another. Consider this like the image of letters indicated by a teacher by an outline 
or tracing for the student to then follow. So the idea that the gods are imperishable 
and blessed is, basically, how the gods are commonly understood to be -- that is 
the general indication of the nature of the gods. Whether that is the general 
indication among Epicureans or the general public remains a question. 

Bailey did provide an interesting note on dzeypagn. His point was that the images received by 
the mind or in one's mind (the prolepsis we'll see below) gave people generally the "outline" of 
blessedness and incorruptibility. Then false opinions grew up outside of what was outlined in the 
mind. Food for thought. 


123c. pnOév pT Tis GQOapoiacs GAAOTPLOV LITE THs HAKAPIOTHTOS GVOIKELOV GUTH 
mpdcants’ 


After pnév "not even one, nobody", we find another pte... Lite... pair: 
1. unte tho aPOapoiacs GAAOTpLOV "neither the incorruption nor immortality (is) foreign or 
strange" 
2. [NTE TIS LAKAPLOTHTOS &VvoikEtov "nor (is) the 'blessedness' foreign to or incongruous 
with" 


&voiketov literally means "not of the family" or "not of the household" where oiketov (oikos) is 
the house or domestic sphere. Related to 123b.ii and the "common" understanding, &voiketov 
*could* refer to the "house/family" of Epicurus's students and community. 


This line then finishes with adt@ mpdoarte: literally, "(dative) to itself, you attribute to! You 
attach to, You fasten upon." (Imperative) 


123c. pnOév LTE Tis GPDapcias GAAGTPLOV LLINTE TIS HAKAPLOTNTOS GVOIKELOV ALT TPOCaTTE: 
"Do not attribute anything foreign to the incorruptibility or incongruous with the blessedness of 
itself (the god)!" This is where Bailey's interpretation is interesting. 

123d. zGv 62 TO QUVAGTTEW GADTOD SvVapHEVOV TH PETA GOVaPoias HaKapLOTHTG zEpi adTOV 


66EaCs. 
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Remember 6é "and, so" comes second in Greek but first in English. 


The imperative verb comes last again, connected with the first word of the phrase: 
d0€aCe nav "You think, believe, imagine everything (zav (pan))!" 
Believe what about everything? 


TO OVAGTTEW ADTOD SLVELEVOV TV LET APVaPCiAs LAKApLOTHTA TEpi ADTOD 
@ vaAdtteww "to guard, maintain, preserve, etc." 
e dvvduEvov "being able, capable, strong enough to do, can" 


Bringing all 123a-d back together: 
"(You, Menoikeus,) Believe everything about which a god is able to preserve its own 
imperishability and blessedness for itself." 


123e. Ooi pév yap siow: 


If we take out the yév (and look for the inevitable de in the next phrase) and move ydp "because, 
for" out of the way for now, we can pare this down to its essential: 


O<oi iow. "Gods exist." "There are gods." 


The implications of those two words have had entire essays (if not whole books) written about 

them. We looked at this a little in 123b with Coov. But Epicurus is not equivocating here: Gods 
exist. What he means by this we simply have to discover from his extant works and fragments. 

Again, if we take Sedley's position, each person has their own personal concept of a god. Many 
people, many individual gods. 


123f. évapyiis yap adtov égoTw T yv@otc. 
e Here's our 6€ "on the other hand." 
© évapyiis [6€] EoTtv ADTOV N YVOotc 


"And the knowledge (1) yv@otc (gndsis)) of them (980i "gods", note the plural here) is €vapyjjc." 
But what does évapyjc mean? 


It has two primary definitions: 
e visible, palpable, in bodily shape, properly of gods appearing in their own forms (in 
Homer); so of a dream or vision; ex., Evapyns tadpoc "in visible form a bull, a very bull" 
e manifest to the mind's eye, distinct 
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Epicurus can't mean the first meaning since he's adamant that the gods don't interact with 
humans. But the second definition coincides with his contention (and the idea of the prolepsis of 
the gods) that the gods are apprehended by the mind only. That also sets up a nice contrast with 
the first definition's use by Homer in describing the Olympian gods appearing "in visible form." 
Homer's gods were evapyijc in one sense of the word; Epicurus's in the other sense. 


Unfortunately, this does nothing to resolve our problem with puzzling out how the gods are CGwov. 
Are they physically-existent material beings? Are they existing only as mental perceptions 
manifest merely to the mind's eye? The ambiguous nature of evapyyjc doesn't necessarily help us 
fully. It does, however, set up some of Epicurus's clever wordplay contrasting his view with 
Homer's. 


123g. otovc 6° adtods <ol> 70AA01 VoniZovoty, ODK siciv: 
e@ otovs 
o LSJ has this to say about oiovc: "Especially in Attic, often stands for 6t1 totoc, 

Tota, TOV, so that the relative introduces the reason for the preceding 
statement... if it is to be intimated that the reason is self-evident, and the assertion 
is beyond doubt, then 67 is added..." (Note: Which it is here! 6' is ellided but is 
actually 6n.) 

@ <oi> moAAoi is exactly what it means transliterated into English: "hoi polloi" the common 

people, the masses. It literally translates as "the many." 


Paraphrase: "The gods 'do not exist' (ovK sioiv) in the way that the 'hoi polloi' believe them to 
(i.e., the way that the “hoi polloi” believe the gods to exist)." 


So, gods exist (per Epicurus's earlier statement), but not in the way understood by the masses 
(the “hoi pollov’). 


123h. od yap OLAGTTOVOLW GDTODSs Oi0UcG voovotV. 
Note that Epicurus is reusing ovAdttovovw like 123d's pvAdttew: pvAattovow "they maintain, 


protect, guard." And remember yap means "for, because" and gets pushed to the front in English. 


The main verb is at the end, again negated by ov from the beginning. ob voodot means "not 
perceive, not observe, not see." 


So: 


"Because they (i.e., the hoi polloi) do not perceive what maintains them." 
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That is, the hoi polloi don't understand what maintains the gods imperishability and blessedness; 
the gods don't exist in the way the hoi polloi think they do! I believe Sedley would say that the 
gods exist imperishably and blessed because we continually construct the concept of them in our 
minds. Nothing definitive yet. 


123i. doePijc 6& Ody 6 TODS THY TOAAOV DEodcs GvaIpav, GAA’ 6 TUS TOV TOAAOV 5OEUC BE0Ic 
TPOOANTOV. 

e Again we see Epicurus's echoing writing style with using the term Tv moAAdv (genitive 
of hoi polloi) here as well as echoing the zpoodatwv from the mpdcante in 123c. 

e dosbic "ungodly, godless, unholy, profane, sacrilegious" from a- "not" + oéBopot "to feel 
awe" Opposite of evoeBiyc (eusebés) "Piety, reverence for the gods." Note: Peri Eusebeias 
is the title of Philodemus's work On Piety. 

Note that the ev- prefix comes into English meaning "good, well" as in euthanasia (good 
death), eulogy (good words), etc. 
avaip@v "to take up" 
TOUS TOV TOAAWV BEods 
© accusative: "the gods of the hoi polloi" (t@v moAA@v is again the plural genitive of 
hoi polloi "of the hoi polloi"). Note the plural gods here, not singular! 
m Greek grammar allows for these imbedded phrases: 
@ tHv TOAAOV “of the hoi polloi’”; tobc BEovc “the gods” 

GAN’ (< aAAG) "but" We're getting a contrast with the first part of this line. 
0 Tas TOV TOAAMV 56Eac" "the beliefs of the hoi polloi" (same grammatical structure as 
above) 
Oeoic (dative) "to/for the gods" 
TMpoodrtav "to attribute to, to attach to, to fasten upon." 


"but the one who attributes the beliefs of the hoi polloi to the gods." 
So... 


"One is not ungodly who does not take up the gods of the hoi polloi; but the one who attributes 
the beliefs of the hoi polloi to the gods." 


Which brings us to the end of verse 123! 
Let's bring verse 123 all back together with a literal translation: 
And, Menoikeus, I was continuously exhorting you to practice, to study, and to meditate on those 


things which I state distinctly to be the essential elements of a noble, beautiful, and virtuous life. 
First, believe that the god is a blessed and imperishable thing as is the common, general 
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understanding of the god. You, Menoikeus, believe everything about which a god is able to 
preserve its own imperishability and blessedness for itself. Do not attribute anything foreign to 
its incorruptibility or incongruous with the blessedness of the god! Gods exist, and the 
knowledge of them is manifest to the mind's eye. The gods do not exist in the way that the ‘hoi 
polloi' believe them to, because they do not perceive what maintains the gods. One is not 
impious who does not take up the gods of the hoi polloi; but the one who attributes the beliefs of 
the hoi polloi to the gods. 
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Verse 124 
Verse 124 completes the thoughts about the gods started in verse 123. 


Bailey 124. od yap mpoAjweic siotv GAA’ dDrOAHWEIc WEvOEIS Gi TOV TOAAOV DréEp DeOv 
ATOPGGEIC, EvOEV ai WEyLoTAL PAGBat TE TOIS KAKOIs EK DE@v ETGYOVTAL KG OOEAEAL <TOIC 
ayaboic>. taic yap idiaic oikelobpeEvor bu TavTOc ApETtaic TOds OpOotovs AT0dEXYOVTAL, TAV 
TO LT] TOLODTOV Wc GAAOTPLOV vopitovTEc. 

LovéOiCe 68 év TH vomiCer pydSev mpdc Hpac civar tov Odvatov: éxei nav GyaOdv Kai 
KaKOv Ev GicOijoEl’ OTEPTOIc OE EOTLIV GidOoEMs 6 Davatoc. b0Ev yvHoic 6pOH Tod pHVEv 
EIVAL TOC NPAs TOV Odvatov aroXAVOTOV TOLET TO TiS Cwfis OvyTOV, OdK GEIpoV 
TpooTWElo" YpOvov, GAAG Tov Tijs GOavaciac GpEedopévy 7080v. 


124a. ov yap mpoAjweis siotv GAA’ DTOANWEIs WEvOEIS GI THV TOAAOV DréEp DE@v Gr0QGdo«eIc, 
Let's break this down... 

124a.i. od yap TpOAHWeis sicty,... 

We've encountered yap before: "For, because." 

"For 'these are not' (o0 etoiv) prolépseis," 


Both etoiv "are" and mpoAjwets "prolépseis" are plural and refer back to the opinions/beliefs of 
the hoi polloi in the previous verse. 


But what are prolepses (to Anglicize the Greek word) or, in the singular, a prolepsis? This is a 
question that has been asked by scholars for decades if not centuries. It is often translated as 
"anticipations" but this is an inadequate substitute. Just like evéa1ovia, this is a rabbit hole 
down which you can explore indefinitely. LSJ gives the standard definition of "preconception, 
mental picture or scheme into which experience is fitted" which isn't a bad start.'° 


This is a technical term in both Epicurean and Stoic philosophy. For Epicurus, the prolepseis 
were part of his Canon or standard by which reality was measured, how you could be assured 
something was true or truly existed. His assertion that humans have a prolepsis of the gods or a 
god or divinity was a big part in his being able to say "gods exist." We all have a preconception 
or anticipation or mental template of some kind of eternal, blessed being in our minds. That 
exists. Epicurus tries to make sense of why that is a universal human trait and to give meaning to 
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that apart from the ideas of the hoi polloi. Again, entire books and papers have been written on 
the implications of prolepseis, and the reader is encouraged to explore as far as their interest and 
pleasure can take them. 


124a.ii. GAN’ bxoAnweic Wevdeic Gi TOV TOAAOV DTEP DeOv ATOMACEIC 
"but the decisions, rulings, verdicts, judgements, resolutions of the hoi polloi concerning the 
gods [are] false conceptions, suppositions, assumptions" 


It's interesting to consider the relation of zpoAnwetc (prolépseis) to Dz0Anwetc (hypolepseis). We 
looked at the official definition of prolepsis above. Hypolepsis is defined by LSJ as "assumption, 
notion; hasty judgement, prejudice, suspicion; etc." So, the prolepseis are in place before one 
starts formulating concepts. Hypo v6 has many definitions, but applicable ones here are "under, 
beneath; in small degree or gradual."'* 


The hypolepsis is formulated by only taking hold (the literal meaning of Anyic) of something in a 
small degree, by, let's say, "under-grasping" the idea. I take that to mean you've given it little 
cognitive, rational thought. It's a hasty judgement; whereas the prolepseis give rise to concepts. 
They're a building block pre-existent prior to taking hold of something. Okay, that's in the weeds, 
but should at least give you a glimpse of the complexity of what we're working with here.!° 


124b. EvOev ai péytota PAGBa TE TOIs KUKOIC EK DE@v ETGYOVTAL KG MMEAEIAL <TOIC 
ayaboic>. 
e év0ev "thence, from there" 
@ ai péytotat BAGBa "the greatest hurts, harms, damages, mischiefs" (éytota1 superlative 
degree of péyac (megas) "biggest, largest" 
o English megalith "big stone", megachurch "big church" 
te "also" (denotes a weaker connection than ko "and") 
Toc KaKOIc "(the) evils" (dative plural; of circumstances: injurious, wretched, unhappy; 
As a measure of character: low, mean, vile, evil) Note: as this is dative, it is most likely 
referring to people as in "for/to the vile, evil, wicked ones") 
© KaKoic > KaKdc (kakos) > English cacophony "bad sounds" 
ék Vedv "from the gods" 
émcyovtat "(they) draw into themselves, procure for themselves, bring to themselves" (3d 
person plural verb) 
e «ai "and" 
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© wpéreiat (plural nominative) 
e help, aid, succour (especially in war) 
e profit, advantage, benefit 
© source of gain or profit, service 
°o (and especially) gain made in war, spoil, booty 
© tOiC AyaABoIc 
o This dative contrasts with toig kaKoic above and means "to/for the good ones." 
Basically, see it as the opposite of all those qualities listed under toic Kakoic. 


So, to pull this back together: EvOev ai péy1ota1 BAGBat TE TOIs KaKOiIc EK DEdv EGyovtat Kai 
MMEAELAL TOIG GyaBoIGc. 


"Thence, the greatest evils are brought to the wicked from the gods as well as the greatest aid to 


the good." But remember, this is a false belief of the hoi polloi! 


124c. taic yap idiaic oikelovpeEvor 610 TAaVTOS GpETaic TODS Opotovs GT0dEYOVTAI, 
e Again, yap "for, because"... 
@ dic idiatc (dative) "to/for the peculiar, distinct, personal ... " 
® oikelovdpEvot "to be familiarized to; become familiar with" (Note: again connected with 
the oixsioc "house, family, household, private sphere.") 
du TAVTOS ApEtais "through/by means of all Gpetaic" 
apetaic is the plural of dpeth (areté) which is usually translated "virtue," especially in 
works of other schools of philosophy. However, its semantic spectrum is a little wider 
than this: 
goodness, excellence 
manliness, prowess, rank, valour 
virtue 
character, reputation, glory, fame, dignity, distinction 
miracle, wonder 


More on the difficulty of translating this passage below, but suffice it to say that we should 
regroup this into smaller passages. So far we have: 


TAS YAP 1dtA1¢ OIKELODLEVOL O10 TAVTOSG GpETaic... 
"Because those who are familiar with each other through all excellences and goodness” 


OLotovs aTOdéYOVTAL, 
@ tOVs OLOtOvG (accusative) "those who are like, resembling" 
@ dnodéyovta "admit, accept, demonstrate" (3d person plural) 
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"Because those who are familiar with each other through all excellences and goodness (the 
gods) accept those who resemble themselves.." 


124d. zGv TO pH TOLODTOV Mc GAASTPLOV vopiCovTEc. 
e nav "all, everything" 

TO Li) TOLOdTOV "one not of this sort" 

ws "like, as" 

GAAOTpLov "foreign, strange, alien" (accusative) 


vouiGovtes "believing" (masculine nominative/vocative plural of vopiGwv) 


124b-d isn't the easiest section to parse, evidently for both myself and scholars. According to 
Peter Saint-Andre: "This is a puzzling sentence. Some translators understand it as applying to 
‘the gods' from the previous sentence, with the sense that the gods would not interfere in human 
affairs because they don't care about (‘consider as alien’) mortal creatures who are so different 
from themselves. Other translators understand it as applying to 'most people’ from the previous 
sentence, with the sense that most people assume that immortal beings so different from 
themselves must want to interfere in human affairs. I lean toward the former interpretation." 


I am inclined to agree with Saint-Andre's general position here, and Bailey takes a similar stance. 
I have used a variation on this understanding to get the literal translation below. 


Since 124a-d finish the topic started in 123, let's bring together that section before proceeding: 


Greek: 

124a-d: ov yap mpoAnyetc sictv, GAA’ DIOAN WEIS yEevdeic ai TAV TOAAOV VrEp DEdv ATOMoEIc: 
évOev ai péytotal BAGBaL Te Tos KaKOIC EK DEWv Exayovtat Kai MMEAELAL TOIs AyABoIc. Tac yap 
idiatc oiKElobpLEVOL di MAVTOS APETAIC TODS OLOLOVS ATOSEYOVTAL, TAV TO [1] TOLODTOV CG 
GAAOTPLOV VoLLiCOVTES. 


Literal translation: 

"For they are not prolepses, but the judgements of the hoi polloi concerning the gods [which are] 
false, hasty assumptions,; thence [believing] the greatest evils are brought to the wicked from the 
gods as well as the greatest aid to the good. Because they (the hoi polloi) are believing that those 
who are familiar with each other through all excellences and goodness (the gods) accept those 
who resemble themselves; all those not of their sort (are) strange and alien." 


I take this to mean the gods (as conceived of by the hoi polloi!) are full of all excellences and 


virtue and grant favors and aid to good humans because they are like themselves; those who are 
evil, the gods reject as foreign and strange. 
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124e begins a new topic. It needs to be noted that some translations begin this section with 
"Second" since Epicurus used zpa@tov "first" in 123b. In hindsight, I think a better way of 
interpreting that zpa@tov is not "first" as in ordinal but "first" as in foremost. I do not endorse 
adding second, third, etc. because Epicurus didn't include those words. 


124e. LovéOiCe 52 Ev TH vopiCew pydév mpdc HwGs sivar Tov Odvatov: 

e de "and" just serves as "furthermore, to continue, etc." 

@ XvvébiCe "Accustom (yourself)! Become habituated to!" 

e évt@ voniCev literally, "in the believing" and along with ovvé0ie means "Accustom 
yourself in the believing..." We would say "Become accustomed to believing..." 
undév "nothing" 

TPOc Nuds "for us" "with regards to us" 
O0avatov (thanaton) "death" (accusative) 


woe 


Lovébile 5é év 1H vouiCew undév mpdc Hac eivat tov O&vatov: "Furthermore, accustom yourself 
in believing that, for us, death is nothing." 


124f. ézei zav Gya8dv Kai Kakov év aicOjos’ 
e énei"since" (the cause of something) 
e nav ayabov Kai Kakov "all good things and evil things" (i.e., all pleasure and pain). 
Remember the aya@ov "good things" from the Tetrapharmakos and lines 122e and 124b. 
There is no doubt in my mind that "the good" in these passages is referring to pleasure. If 
this is the case then, the fact that Epicurus is specifically stating in the next phrase... 
© évaioOyjoei "in perception from the senses, feeling, hearing, seeing, etc., and by the 
intellect" 
év aioOoEt is important since this seems to imply that all pleasure and pain is experienced 
through the senses (including the intellect), this gives me the impression that the Canon operates 
sequentially: we sense then react with pleasure or pain. Or is it the other way around? Well, I'm 
working on that. I'm coming to believe that the work of Dr. Lisa Feldman Barrett on constructed 
emotions can shed some light on this topic. There is a sequence, but it may not be the one that 
the hoi polloi think! Where do the prolepses come in? Where the intellect? Where the 
"phantastiké epibolé tés dianoias"? Barrett's work has some interesting implications for these, 
too, and the reader is encouraged to investigate her work. https://lisafeldmanbarrett.com/ 


124g. otépyoic 6é EoTW aicOioEMs 6 OGvaToc. 
e Our old friend d¢ is used again as the conjunction, and this sentence is constructed 
"backwards" in relation to English. So, let's start at the end: 
© 06 0dvatoc (thanatos) "death" 6 is the definite article, often used in Greek in places we 
wouldn't normally use it in English. We would not translate this as “the death” for 
example, just “death” in general. 
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@ aioOnosawc This is the genitive singular of the word above meaning "perception from the 
senses, feeling, hearing, seeing, etc., and by the intellect" so... 
© otépynoic aio8joEewe "deprivation/negation of perception from the senses, feeling, 
hearing, seeing, etc., and by the intellect" 


So, 124e-g: 

"So, accustom yourself in believing that, for us, death is nothing; since all good and bad things 
(pleasure and pain) are in perception of the senses and the mind; and death is the absolute 
negation of perception." 


Lo and behold, this is the second Principal Doctrine’® as well as the second Vatican Saying: 
Death is nothing to us; for what has been dissolved into its elements lacks sensation, and what 
lacks sensation is nothing to us. 6 Bdvatoc OvdEV TPOG NUGs: TO yap S1aAvOEV GvatoONTET, TO 
d’ avatoOntodv OvdSEV TPG NLGS. 


Just like mention of those beings who are blessed and imperishable is Principal Doctrine 1 and 
foremost here in the Letter, the idea of "death is nothing to us" is placed next in the Doctrines 
and here. Epicurus is consistent in what he sees as important. 


124h. 60ev yv@oic OpO} Tod pHOev civar mpdc Hpac TOV Odvatov aroavoTOv ToOLEt TO TIS 
Cais 8vnTov.... 
e 60ev "wherefore, for this reason" 
@ yv@otc "knowledge" (gnosis, Compare English prognosis, prognostication) 
e op6y "right, correct, straight, sound" 
°o (orthé) < orthos Compare English orthopedic, orthodontist, orthodox 
°o So, "sound knowledge, correct understanding" I find it interesting - though not 
necessarily significant - that this could easily be the Greek translation of the first 
of the Buddhist Eightfold Path "Right Understanding." 
undév "one, not even one, nobody" (also in 123c) 
TPOSG NLA TOV Bavatov "for us, death..." 
atoAavotov "enjoyed, enjoyable" 
motet "(it) makes" 
TO THS Cats Ovntov,... "the mortality of life" 
© O@vntov literally "susceptible to death" 


So, SBev yvotc OpOr) tod unPEev sivanr mPdc Huds Tov Odvatov... "Therefore, correct 
understanding is that death is nothing for us..." 


‘6 The Principal Doctrines is the summary of the important primary beliefs of the Epicurean school, 
possibly composed by Epicurus or other early Epicureans. The text is preserved by Diogenes Laertius in 
his Lives of the Eminent Philosophers as the final section of Book X which is itself dedicated to Epicurus. 
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ATOAGVOTOV TOLEt TO THs Cwf|s 8vntov,... "this is what makes the mortality of life enjoyable.... 


124i. odK Greipov TpooTIOEIo"0 Ypbvov, GAAG TOV Tis GBavaciac GpEedopéevy 7680v. 
© ovk TpooTWEiow "not bringing upon, not gaining" 
e dnetpov literally, & "not" + meipov "end, limit" therefore Gzeipov "without limit, 
unlimited, endless" 
e@ ypdvov (khronon) "time (in the abstract sense), a lifetime. 
o English chronology, chronometer 
© So, &mepov ypovov "endless lifetime, unlimited time" could be paraphrased 
"immortality" although let's leave the phrase intact. 
ovK GmElpov TpooTWEioe ypovov "not gaining an endless lifetime for oneself..." 
e ... dAAG "but" ... 


TOV THs AHavacias dpEAoLEVN TOBOV. 
a8avacias "Immortality, not dying" (<< @ "not" + Oavatoc "death") 
@ tov Tic ABavaciac 2000v "the longing, yearning, love of immortality" 


aperouévy "took/takes away" 
"... but takes away the yearning for endless time." 


Which brings us to the end of verse 124. Let's reconnect the dots. Remember that the 124a-d 
finished the topic in 123. 


Our literal translation: 

For what they believe are not prolepses, but rather the judgements of the hoi polloi concerning 
the gods which are false, hasty assumptions. So, they believe the greatest evils are brought to the 
wicked from the gods as well as the greatest aid to the good, because the hoi polloi are believing 
that the gods accept those who resemble themselves who are similar through all excellences and 
goodness; all those not of their sort are strange and alien. 


Furthermore, accustom yourself in believing that, for us, death is nothing since all pleasure and 
pain are in perception of the senses and the mind, and death is the absolute negation of 
perception. So, correct understanding is that death is nothing for us, and this is what makes the 
mortality of life enjoyable: not gaining an endless lifetime for oneself but taking away the 
yearning for not dying or immortality. 
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Verse 125 
With verse 125, we finish up the topic of the Epicurean attitude toward death. 


Bailey 125. od0év yap éotw év TH Civ SEwodv TO KATEUHOOTL yvyotas TO pNVEv DGpye év 
TO LY Civ Setvov. Mote pata 6 AEyOV SEdléval TOV BavaTov Ody STL ADTHOEL TAPOV, GAA’ 
OTL AvTEt WEAAOV. 6 YUP Tapov ODK EVOYAEL, TPOGHOKOPEVOV KEVAs AvTEL. TO OPIKMSEGTATOV 
OdvV TOV KAKO 6 Odvatos OdOEV TPdc Hpac, ExeldizEp StaV pév Hic Opev, 6 Odvatos od 
népsotiv: 6tav 5’ 6 Odvatos naph, 760’ Hucic odK gopév. odtE OdV Tpdc TODS COvTis ZoTIV 
OUTE TPOG TODS TETEAEVTHKOTAG, ETELONTEP TEP! OVs HEV ODK EOTIY, OL 6’ ODKETI Sictv. 

Add’ ot 10AA01 TOV OGvaTov OTE HEV Mc HEYLOTOV TOV KAKOV MEVYOVOLY, OTE OE OC 
GvaTAVOW TOV év TH Civ <KaK@v 7o8odovv. 


125a. ov8év yap éotw év TH Civ SEwodv TO KATE OTL yvynoiMs TO pHOEv DrGpyew év TO pH 
Civ detwov. 

e As usual, we'll use the generic "because, since" for yap. 

@ ov0év yap éottv "because nothing is..." Let's find out what is nothing... 

e évT@ Civ literal: "in living" and év TO wy Cv literal, "in not living" again illustrate the 
parallel writing style of Epicurus. 

e detvov "terrible, horrible, fearful" 

©o Recall that detvov is the word used in the fourth line of the Tetrapharmakos to 
refer to refer to pain: 10 dé detvov evKaptéprtov "The terrible can be easily 
endured." 
m English dinosaur "terrible lizard") 

e So far then: "because nothing is terrible in living... (un8év "nothing") terrible in not 
living..." 

e@ vmdpyetw We encountered this word all the way back in verse 122 and it carries the sense 
of "beginning to do something" but it can also mean "the fact is that..." (start from the 
facts, so to speak) 

© 1H KATEUANOOTL yvnoiws "for the one truly/really comprehending..." 

o Comprehending what? 


"... that the fact is that there is nothing terrible (nothing to be feared) in not living." 


125a gives us, in a literal translation: 

ovdév yap Eottv Ev TH Civ SElvOv TAO KATEANOTL yvnoiws TO UNVEv DIdpyEtv Ev TO LN Civ 
dEtvov. 

"For there is nothing terrible in living for the one who truly comprehends that there is nothing 
terrible in not living." 
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125b. Mote pataLos 6 Aéyv SEdtévar TOV OGvaToOV Ody OTL AVTHOEI TAPOV, GAA’ STU AvTET 
HEALY. 


ote "(the result being)" (not necessarily translated) 
udtatoc "vain, empty, foolish" From pat “fault, folly” 
ded1évat "to fear" 
© Mots LATALOG O A€y@v SEd1évat TOV Bévato 
o "So, the one who says death is to be feared is foolish/at fault..." 
ODY STL ADTNOEL TAPOV,... 
AvTNHOoEI "will be pained, distressed, sad" 
mapov "being present, being ready at hand" 
© ovy Ott AvaoEet Tapov "not that there will be pain, distress when present" 
GAN’ Sti AvTET LWEAA@V. "but that there is pain in anticipation." (Remember LéAA@v < 
uéAA@ had the sense of intention/anticipation, being about to do something.) 


125c. 6 yup zapov OvK EvoyxAEL, TPOGHOKMpEVOV KEVAs AvTET. 


évoyAsi "troubles, disquiets, annoys" 

© [yap] 6 mapov ovK EvoyAi, "because that which is present does not trouble, 

disquiet, annoy" 

TMPOCSOKMLEVOV KEVAS AvTET. 

o "Expecting (or anticipating) pains [one] (or distresses [one]) fruitlessly." 
KEv@c is the adverbial form of kevdc (kenos) which is common in Epicurus's writings in 
contexts such as void in "atoms and void" and "groundless desires." This is a word that 
carries a wide range of connotations, but all have that sense of emptiness, void, no ground 
to stand on (literally and figuratively). It carries the physical connotation of an empty 
box. If a box is Kevdc, it would be possible to move your hand around in it. There's 
nothing there to impede your movement. 


125d. 1) pUKMdéotatov obv TOV KAKOV 6 Ddvatos OdPEV Mpdc HLac, 


TO OPUKM@dEoTaTOov "That which causes utter horror, causes one to shudder" This word is 
connected to tdv Kakav "of evils, of pains (from an Epicurean perspective)" and stands 
in apposition to 0 8avatoc "death", both of which we've seen before. 
ovv 
then (implying temporal sequence) 
therefore (implying causal sequence) 
Marker of the continuation of a previously interrupted line of thought: "As I was 
saying..." 
e Added to indefinite pronoun or adverb, such as dotiscodv (hostisotin), to make it 
more general: whoever, whatever; whosoever 


So, 125d. 16 ppikwdéotatov odv TOV KAKOV 6 OEvatos ODNEV TPdc HEC, 
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"Death, that most utterly horrifying of pains /as it is understood by the hoi polloi] then is nothing 
to us." 

Possibly a good way to get this across would be "scare quotes" as in Death, the "most utterly 
horrifying of pains," then is nothing to us,..." 


125e. énevdirep Stay pev hic Opev, 6 Odvatoc od nApeotiv’ 
e éxeidn "after, since" 
mep (a particle that follows the word it modifies and adds force to it) 
6tav "whenever, when" 
Hic Opev "we are" (first-person plural present active subjunctive) 


mapeottv "is ready at hand, is present" (third-person singular present active indicative) 


So, 125e. éxeiSy mep Stav pev Hueic Mpev, 6 Odvatoc ob nApEcttv: 
"On the one hand, at the time when we are, death is not present;..." That is, when we exist, death 
is not present. While we live, we're not dead! 


125f. 6tav 5’ 6 OGvatoOs apt, T60’ HpEtc OVK Eopév. 
"On the other hand, whenever death is present, then we are not." That is, once we die, we no 
longer exist! 
You can compare Epicurus's clever wordsmithing by comparing the parallel phrasing he uses in 
125e and 125f: 

@ ndpeottv > napq (third-person singular present active subjunctive) 

@ dpev > odk ("not") éopév (first-person plural present active indicative) 
Note that the indicative and subjunctive have switched places between 125e and f. 


125g. ovte obv mpdc TOds CHvtdc Ect OdTE TPdc TODS TETEAEYTHKOTUG,... 
Here we again meet our friends ote... ote... "Neither... Nor..." 
"Neither for those who are living nor for those whose lives are ended,..." 

® toOvc Cavtic "those who are living" (related to Cwov, zoology, etc.) 

e tovc TetEedevTNKOTAs "those who have died, who have finished life, those who have 

accomplished the task." (from teAevtéw) 
© Trivia: teteAgotat "It is finished/completed/accomplished" is the last thing Jesus 
said on the cross according to John 19:30. 


125h. ézerdtzeEp zEpi OVs PWéEV OVK EoTL, 01 6’ ODKETI Eioiv. 
e@ epi (with accusative) "around, near, about" 
@ ovc "who, which, that" (masculine accusative 3d person plural) 


o "not for those who are, as well as not for those who are no more." 


125i. AAX’ ot 20AA01 TOV OGvatov OTE HEV Ms HEYLOTOV TOV KAKOV MEdyOvOLV, 
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@ LLEyLOTOV TAV KaKHV MEdyovow "(they) flee from the greatest evil (i.e., the greatest pain)" 
@ oté "when" 
e@ ac "like, as" 


125j. OTE 62 OS GvaravoW TO év TH Civ <KaK@v z08o0dovv. 
e "on the other hand, they desire for themselves an ending of the evil (i.e., pain) in living." 
e nxo0odow "they desire, long for, yearn for for themselves" 

o NOTE: Bailey has this note on the end of “verse” 125: 

m “a line has clearly been lost here, and Usener's suggestion (in which 
however I prefer Casaubon's zo8odow to his own aipodvtat) successfully 
gives the sense.” Hicks also includes aipotdvtai "they choose for 
themselves" in the Greek posted to Perseus Digital Library.'’ 

o Note that the proposed aipotvtat from this line and mevbyovow from 125j are 
forms of the exact words used by Epicurus for "choice" and "avoidance" (as 
they're usually translated). More literal translations are "choose" and "flee." This 
potential contrast leads me to question Bailey's choice in this one instance, 
especially in light of the missing section that “has clearly been lost here.” I don’t 
think Epicurus would pass up a chance for some clever wordplay in using flee and 
choose; however, I also don’t think Epicurus would necessarily say the hoi polloi 
“choose” death. I can see that he might say they “desire” or “yearn for” it as a 
release from the evil/pain of living. So, I will stick with Bailey’s and Casaubon’s 
mo8odovv in my translation, but just remember this is pure conjecture. I checked 
both the gr. 1758 and gr. 1759 manuscripts and neither includes the bracketed 
section that spans verses 125 and 126: <xKak@ mo8odovwv. 6 dé GoMds obTE 
TOPOITEITAL TO Civ>. 


And this brings us to the end of another verse. Let's recap 125 with our full literal translation: 


For there is nothing terrible in living for the one who truly comprehends that there is nothing 
terrible in not living. So, the one who says death is to be feared is foolish, not that there will be 
pain and distress when it is present but that there is pain in anticipation; because that which is 
present does not trouble, disquiet, or annoy, and anticipation itself pains and distresses one 
fruitlessly. Death, that which causes utter horror, which causes one to shudder, that "most utterly 
horrifying of pains" as it is understood by the hoi polloi, then is nothing to us. On the one hand, 
at the time when we are (that is while we are living), death is not present; on the other hand, 
whenever death is present, then we are not (that is, we don't exist). Death is neither a concern for 
those who are living nor for those whose lives are ended. 

But the hoi polloi, on the one hand, flee from death as if it is the greatest evil, then, on the 
other hand, on the other hand, they desire for themselves an ending of the evil (pain) in living. 


” Diogenes Laertius. Lives of Eminent Philosophers, |. ENIKOYPOX (tufts.edu) 
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Verse 126 
Verse 126 continues the thoughts from the previous verse. 


Bailey: 126: 6 6& co@dc odtE Tapaiteitar TO Civ> odtE MoPEttar TO pH Civ: odtE yap adTH 
mpociotatar TO Civ bts S0EGCetaL KaKOv civar Td ph Civ. Oorep 42 oitiov ov TO mAciov 
TOVTOS GAAL TOV HOLOTOV GIPEITAL, OUTM Kai YPOVOV OD TOV LIKLOTOV GALL TOV TOLGTOV 
Kap7icetat. 

'O 6& napayyé ov TOV HEV VEOV KAADs Civ, TOV 6 YEPOVTG KGADMs KATAOTPEDEIV 
ediOn¢ Zotiv Od pdvov 514 10 Tis Cots GomaoTOV, GAAG Kai Sid TO TH adTiV sival peArétHY 
TOD KGAMs Civ Kai TOD KOADs AT0OvVIOKELV. TOAD 6 YEIPOV Kal 6 AEy@V KGAOV HEV LH 
ovvat. 

Mvvta 6° 61H¢ Okiota mbAGc Aits6ao TEpijoa. 


126a. 0 68 Go@ds OVTE TAPatTEitat TO Ciiv> odtE OoPEttar TO pH Civ’ 
Then the wise one (sage) neither begs/craves living nor fears not living; 


126b. ote yup abt npocictatar 16 Civ ote S0EGCetaL KaKOy civat TO pH Civ. 
e Neither to set oneself against living 
e Nor to think, suppose, imagine it is evil to not live 


126c. MomEp 4é oITiOV OD TO TAEIOV TAVTWS GAAG TOV HOLOTOV aipEttat, 

e do7ep "like, as, even, just" 

@ 10 ottiov "grain; food (made from grain), bread; food in general (as in "food and drink" 
oItloV Ka OTA) See below for more discussion. 
TO TAeiov "more/most" (comparative degree of moAvc "many" - see ‘hoi polloi' above) 
TMOVTMS "in all ways, at all events" (all the time) 

o Note the mév- "all, every" again 

GAA "but" 
TO Tdtotov "the most pleasant" 
aipeitat "is chosen/choosing" 


126d. oT Kai Ypévov Ov TOV LHKLOTOV GAAG TOV HotoTtOV KapmicETtat. 


126c and 126d exemplify again why it's important to look at the words Epicurus used and not 
just modern English translations. Take a look at the final phrases of each: 
126c. ...dAAG TO HOIoTOV aipsttai, 
"choosing that which brings the greatest pleasure" 
126d. ...GAA& TOV ToloTOV Kap7iCetar. 
"enjoying the fruits of that which bring the greatest pleasure." 
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Both of these use the word fdtotov (hédiston) which is the superlative of Hévc (hédus)'* 
"pleasant, sweet" which is related to ndovy (hédoné) "pleasure". By variously translating these 
two occurrences of the same exact word as "most pleasing/brings the greatest joy," "most 
delicious/happiest," "nicest/most agreeable," or "most enjoyable" (for both), the fact that 
Epicurus used the same word is lost. Only Yonge uses "most pleasant" for both. Epicurus teaches 
that pleasure is the greatest good and by refusing to translate words like hdtotov more literally as 
"(that which) brings the most pleasure" it would appear that translators are consciously shying 
away from acknowledging that pleasure was Epicurus's North Star. When Epicurus says 
pleasure, he means pleasure. Translators should not equivocate or obfuscate. They should strive 
to illuminate and communicate. 


Several other words from 126c and d are worth noting: 
@ unktotov "longest, greatest, tallest" 
e KapziCetat (karpizetai) "enjoy the fruits of pleasure" 
© Related to Latin carpo as in carpe diem "pluck/harvest the day") 
e and ottiov... 


The word otiov is interesting in that it refers to grain, food made from grain, or food in general 
(as opposed to drink). In context, it makes more sense to see it in this general connotation. Verse 
131 mentions bread specifically and, in fact, a specific kind of bread (uéCo (maza)). If Epicurus 
wanted to say bread specifically here in 126, he could have stated it explicitly. From my reading, 
the best translation in this context in 126 is "food." The owtiov, along with wine (or possibly 
water), could constitute a whole meal; however, it was often accompanied by éyov “cooked or 
otherwise prepared food” as well as “relishes” or “delicacies” like olives, vegetables, cheese, 
meat, and fish. However, the common meal was some kind of bread along with that wine or 
water. These points will become important again when we discuss Verse 131. 


126e. 'O 62 zapayyéi Av Tov LEV VEOV KaAMs Civ, TOV 62 YEPOVTA KAAMS KATAOTPEDELV 
evd1On¢ éotiv ov Ldvov dG TO Tig CWi|s GomacTOV, 
© ozapayyéAAov "the one who orders, recommends, exhorts; encourages, summons" 
Remember that Epicurus uses the related word mapryyyeAAov back in 123 to "exhort" 
Menoikeus to study. Here, he's contrasting himself, who summons one to right 
understanding, with someone calling you to foolish ideas. 
© napayyéAAov is related to Gyyedoc (anggelos) from which English angel 
"messenger" is derived 


'8 LSJ Lexicon entry at Perseus Digital Library: 
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[Wév] TOV véov KaAdc Civ "[the one who exhorts,] on the one hand, for the one who is young to 
live nobly (see various meanings of KaAd@c in 123a above). 


[dé] TOV yépovta KOAB- KataotpéqeEtv evyOnc "and, on the other hand, the one who is old to come 
to an end (to die) nobly" 
e Note katactpégetv (katastrephein) is the origin of English catastrophe. 


Most translators call the "one who is exhorting" (the mapayyéAAwv) "foolish" and choosing that 
as the English word for evn8nc. LSJ gives a little more nuance to the meaning: 

e good-hearted. 

e in bad sense, simple, silly 

© simpleton; svnPéc [€ot1] c. inf., it is simple, foolish, absurd 

So, just using the word "foolish" doesn't get at the good-hearted nature of the "simpleton" in this 
case. The mapayyéAAov is a good-hearted "fool" in the classical sense, but completely lacking in 
enough information to do any good. Their argument is silly, foolish, and absurd because of their 
false opinions and beliefs. And you can't really blame the fool. All you can do is shake your head 
and try to steer them in a better direction with sound information. This is in stark contrast to 
Epicurus's exhortation which is founded on sound information. 


It is helpful to consider the opposite of edn On¢ (literally, "good-character"): K&KonOn¢ (literally, 
"evil/bad-character"): 

e (of humans and animals) ill-disposed, malicious 

e (of humans) thinking evil; given to the worst disposition for a situation 

e (of things) infamous, abominable 

e (medicine, of sores, fevers, diseases) malignant 


Note also that this simple fool is the opposite of the wise one (0 co@dc) spoken of earlier in verse 
126, setting up those contrasts and comparisons that Epicurus likes to make. So, don't fall into 
the trap of "simple" translations. 


This section ends with: 

OD LOVOV & TO Ths Cwtic GoMAOTOV,... 

"not uniquely or only because of the 'welcoming-ness' of living,..." 
Or maybe better "because life is to be welcomed..." 


The second reason that this is a foolish position to espouse is spelled out in 126f: 


126f. GAA& Kai di 10 Ti adtIV civar pEerétHV TOD KOADS Civ Kai TOD KAAS AT0OVIoKeN. 
@ dAAG Kai did "but also because" 
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The rest takes a little parsing. 
TO THV ATI Eival WEAetHV TOD KAADS Civ Kai Tod KAAMS anoOvHoKetv. 


There are a number of embedded phrases here: 
e TyV avdtiy civ "is the same" (adtiyv < avtdc with tiv (the definite article) in front means 
"the same") 
TO LEAETHV ...See below for commentary on this. 
Tod KaAds Civ "to live nobly/KaA@c" 
kai "and" 


TOD KAAS amo8vijoKetv "to die nobly/KaA@c" 


TO LEAETHV is related to 122g and 123a's peAetav and carries the sense of attending to something, 
studying it, or mediating on it. The word here specifically refers to an exercise or practice. It 
connotes a rehearsal or even military exercises or drills. 


So, a literal translation could be "but also because the practice of living well/nobly/beautifully 
(KaA@c) and (the practice of) dying well/nobly/beautifully (kaA@c) are the same." 


Which brings us to the last section of verse 126 where Epicurus directly quotes - word for word - 
from the Elegiac Poems of Theognis'® ”° 


Theognis, lines 425-428: 

"The best lot of all for man is never to have been born nor seen the beams of the burning Sun; 
this failing, to pass the gates of Hades as soon as one may, and lie under a goodly heap of earth." 
In Greek: 

TOVTOV LEV LN ODVaL ExtyPoviotow GPLoTOV 

und’ éo1deiv avydc O&€0c NEAiov: 

obvvta 6° 67Mc¢ Okita mHAGcC Aidao TEpijoat Kai Keio8a1 TOAAY iv ExaLNoOdpLEVOV. 


Now, compare that red highlighted section from Theognis to line 126g in the Letter to 
Menoikeus: 


126g. 20Ad 52 yeipo@v Kal 6 Aéyov KGAOV Hév LH Odval, Ddvta 6° 67M¢ Oxkiota mbAGc Atdao 
TEPT|OAL 


'° “The Elegiac Poems of Theognis.” Elegy and lambus. with an English Translation by. J. M. Edmonds. 
Cambridge, MA. Harvard University Press. London. William Heinemann Ltd. 1931. Vol. 1. (Source: 
Perseus Digital Library) 

http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text ?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A2008.01.0479%3Avolume 
%3D1%3Atext%3D11%3Asection%3D2 

20 Wikipedia article for Theognis of Megara: htt 
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Those seven words of Epicurus's are clearly meant to be a quote. He paraphrases the first section 
about it being good to not have been born at all, then quotes Theognis to bring it on home. 
Theognis calls it dptotov "the best" to not have been born; Epicurus simply says that "they say it 
is KaA6c." With this being the case then, my recommendation would be to always translate that 
phrase within "quotation marks" to emphasize Epicurus's erudition and awareness of the 
common sayings of his day. 


Let's continue our parsing. 
@ 1) edvat "not to be born; not to be descended from anyone" 
@ noAd dé yEipov Kai 6 A€éywv "and also far worse (is) the one who says..." So, Epicurus is 
contrasting the one who says this with the simpleton from the previous lines. 
KOAOV LEV LE) ODvat, "on the one hand, it is good/kal6n (KaAdc) not to be born," 
Then comes the word-for-word quote from Theognis: @bvta 5° émac¢ OKtoTa TAGS 
Aidao mEpfoat. 


What's convenient about the quote is that it incorporates the follow-up de (6') from Lév in the 
previous phrase. This line is usually translated something like: 

"Failing this [i.e., having been born in the first place], to pass through (zepfjoat) the gates of 
Hades (zbAac Aida) as soon as possible (@ktota "most swiftly")." 


Which brings us to the end of verse 126! 
Let’s pull together our work on this verse with our literal translation: 


So then, the wise one neither begs nor craves for living nor fears not living: Neither to set oneself 
against living, nor to imagine that it is evil to not live. Just as the most food is not chosen but that 
which brings the greatest pleasure; choose as well not the longest time but that in which one 
enjoys the fruits of that which bring the greatest pleasure. 


So, the one who exhorts, on the one hand, for the one who is young to live nobly; and, on the 
other hand, the one who is old to come to an end nobly is a good-hearted simpleton not only 
because life is to be welcomed but also because the practice of living well, nobly, and beautifully 
and the practice of dying well, nobly, and beautifully are the same. But far worse is the one who 
says, on the one hand, it is well not to be born; or, on the other hand, 


"failing this, to pass through the gates of Hades as soon as possible." 
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Verse 127 


Bailey: 127. Ei pév yap zex0100c TOOTS NOL, THs OVK AnEpyetar TOD Civ; év ETOILO yap 
adt® todt’ Eotw, ci zep Hv PePovAcvpévov adT PePaiacs: ci 68 wOKMpEvos, WAatALOS év TOIC 
ODK ET1OEYOPEVOIC. 


Mvnpovevtéov 62 Oc TO WEAAOV OUTE NMETEPOV OVTE TAVTMs ODY NwETEPOV, Iva pHTE 


TOVTOS TPOGHEVOMEV Mc ECOMEVOV HITE GTEATICMPEV Oc TAVTMs ODK EGOPEVOV. 


AVG0YIGTEOV OE OS TOV ETIODHIOV Gi EV siol OvOIKAGl, Gi 6€ KEval, KAL TOV 


QOVOKOY Gi Wév GvayKaial, ai dé PvoKGI HOvov’ TOV 6 GvayKGiwv ai pév Tpdc Evdaipoviav 
siolv GvayKGIal, ai dé TPdc THY TOD OMpMATOS GOYAHGIaV, at bE TPOc GDTO TO Civ. 


127a. 


127b. 


127c. 
° 


Ei pév yap 2e010c TODTS OYOL, THc ODK GTEPyeTar TOD Cijv; 
TETOUMS , (Opp. L@K@LEVOG in jest, used below in 127c). perfect active participle of 
mei0@: convincing, persuading, succeeding through entreaty. 
not "he/she says/asserts" 
mac "how?" Could be paraphrased as "explain to me how this could be?, Answer me 
this..." etc. 
anépyetat (3rd p singular indicative) "depart from" tod Civ "life" 
"If, on the one hand, because he/she asserts this is convincing (or persuading), explain 
why he/she does not depart from living?" 


év étoip@ yup adt@ tod’ Eotw, ci mep Hv PePovdcvpEévov att PePaiacs: 
[yap] év EtoiL@ ALTA Todt’ Eottv, "[for] this is readily at hand, ..." 
cinep Nv PeBovAsvuévov adtd PeBainc: 
© sinep "if indeed, if really" This is a strengthened or fortified version of ei "if" 
© BsPovAevuévov "resolving oneself, determining for oneself" 
oO BeBaiwcs "constantly, without interruption" 
o "if indeed one is constantly resolving for oneself," 
m "if indeed/really was taking counsel with oneself, deliberating constantly 
with oneself; 


Ei OF UMKOMEVOG, HATALOS EV TOIc ODK ETIOEYOPEVOIC. 
[dé] et “a@KapEvocg 
© [PWKMLEVOG In jest, opposite of me010Mc in 127a, setting up another of Epicurus's 
contrasts. 
o "Tf, on the other hand, (this is said) in jest," 
LATOLLOG EV TOIG ODK ENISEYOLEVOIG. 
© Note that pdtatoc is the same word used in 125 to describe the person who says 
“death is to be feared” 
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© €vTOIs OVK Emtdeyouévotic. "In not allowing or admitting to this." 

o émidéyouat "to admit besides or in addition: to allow of, admit of" 

© The Epicurus Wiki had a good paraphrase of this line: “If, on the other hand (he 
says so) joking, (he speaks) foolishly [about] things that [do not] allow (for 
jokes)” 


So, 127a-c: 

si Lev YAP TETOOASs TODTO OYOL, THc OVDK ATEPyETar TOD Cijv; év Eto yup adTH TOOT’ 
Zotwy, cinep Hv PePovAcvpévov adtd PePaiwc: ci dé poKOpevoc, patar0s év ToIs odK 
ETLOEYOPEVOLG. 

"On the one hand, if what they say is persuasive, how does one not depart from life (kill 
themselves)? For this is readily at hand, if indeed one was to resolve oneself steadfastly to this. 
If, on the other hand, this is in jest, one is foolish for making fun of things which do not admit of 
this." 


127d. Mvynpovevtéov 62 Oc TO HEAAOV OVTE NMETEPOV OUVTE TAVTMs ODY NMETEPOV, 

e Mvnuovevtéov "one must remember" 

e@ tO pLéAAov "that which is to come" 

© mévta@c "entirely" 

°o Note the mév (pan) relating to English pan- "all, every" 

@ LEétEpov "ours" 
"Also, one must remember like/as that which is to come is neither ours nor by no means not 
ours,..." 


Although this sounds Stoic, this was not an uncommon sentiment throughout ancient Greek 
culture. 


127e. iva pYTE TAVTOS TPOGHEVOPEV Mc EGOMEVOV LTE ATEATICMMEV Wc TAVTMsS ODK 
E0OMEVOV. 

e iva "that, so that" 

e éo06uEvov "will be being" 


Let's break down those pte... te "neither/nor" phrases: 
@ [NTE TAVTMS TPOGHEVOLEV Ws EDOLEVOV 
@ ntEe ameATiCMpEV WC MAVTMS ODK EOOLLEVOV. 


There's a lot that's the same in those two phrases, so let's concentrate on the two words that are 
the primary difference: 

@ TpooLéva@pEV 

© anedriCMpEev 
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mpoonévanpevy - first person plural subjunctive of tpoopéva@ "I bide or await longer, I wait for". 
The subjunctive sets up a contingency or doubt or desire. English typically uses words like 
might, would, should or qualifiers to get the idea across. tpoouévmpev could then be literally 
translated as something like "were we to wait longer" or "if we were to wait longer." 


aneAniC@pev - first person plural subjunctive of &eAriCw "I give up in despair; I despair." So, 
"were we to give up in despair" or "if we were to give up in despair." 


To put it colloquially, the subjunctive is basically saying "this isn't currently the case but, we're 
just saying, were this to happen..." etc. 


Now, let's look at the words in common: 
e os 
© ec has a lot of uses. Since €0dpEvov is a participle, it means to give the reason or 
motive of the action expressed by the verb as in "if, as" 
@ névta@c "in all points, entirely, wholly" as above in 127d. 
@ (OUDK) EO6LEVOV 
© "Eodéuevov is the masculine singular of the future middle participle of eipi “to be; 
exist; (of persons) live; (of events) to happen.” So, we can translate €o6uEvov as 
something like “that which will be.” 
© ovkK is simply a negation: “not.” 


So, to revisit our phrases: 

WO LITE TEVTMOS TPOGLEVOLEV Wc EOOLEVOV 

“So that neither, entirely, were we to wait longer - for 'that which will be" 
LNTE AMEATICMLEV MS TAVTMS OVK EDOLEVOV. 

“Nor were we to despair entirely for 'that which is not to be’”’ 


127f. Avadoylotéov 62 Wc THV EXLODMLOV ai pPéEv Eiol OvOIKGi, ai 6é Kevai, 
e Avoadoytotéov "consider..." 
e tov émiOvudv "of the desires, yearnings" 
o "Consider then of the desires, on the one hand, are the mvotkai "natural ones' 
= ovotkai (physikai) 
e English physical, physics 
© on the other, the kevai 'empty, fruitless, vain, void ones." 
m «evati is also again the word used when Epicurus talks about atoms and 
void. 


127g. kai TOV OVOIKOV Gi LEV GvayKatal, ai d= PvoiKai pWdvov’ 
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e "And of the natural ones, on the one hand, are the necessities; on the other hand, the 
natural ones only." 
© évayKaio "necessary, essential; (if a plural noun as here) necessities" 


127h. TOV 5° GVaYKGIOV Gi Lev Tpdc Evdaimoviay sioiv GvayKatal, 
e "then, of the necessary ones: on the one hand, there are those necessary for eudaimonia; 


Those necessary for eudaimonia are open to interpretation but must be based on Epicurus's 
philosophy. 


127i. ai 62 Tpdc TH TOD CMpaATOs GoyYAnoiav, ai 5é Tpdc adTO TO Cijv. 
e daoyAnoia "freedom from disturbance" 
@® opatoc genitive singular of cua 
© o@pé "the body; one's material body or existence" 
e “then, those [necessary] for the freedom from disturbance for the body; then those 
[necessary] for life itself.” 


There are some translations that interpret ai 6é mpd Tv TOD COMpATOs GoYANoiav to mean only 
things like clothing and shelter - those things that provide "freedom from disturbance" for the 
body, that is for one's physical existence. That isn't literally what is written so that is simply one 
interpretation. Those kinds of things - clothing and shelter - would seem to fall under the final 
category of those necessary for life. So, this category should catch those between eudaimonia 
and those necessary for life. This is an interesting category. 


I would contend that those "necessary for life itself" are those essentials at the base of Maslow's 
hierarchy of needs: food, water, shelter, sleep, air, etc. Again, clothing and shelter would seem to 
fall into this category. 


Which brings us to the end of another verse. Here is our literal translation of verse 127: 

On the one hand, if what they say is persuasive, how does one not depart from life? For this is 
readily at hand, if indeed one was to resolve oneself steadfastly to this. If, on the other hand, this 
is in jest, one is foolish for making fun of things which do not admit of this. 

Also, one must remember that "that which is to come" is neither ours nor by no means not ours, 
neither by our waiting a little longer for "that which will be" nor giving up in desiring altogether 


"that which will be not be." 


Furthermore, on the one hand, there are the natural desires; on the other, the 'empty, fruitless, or 
vain ones.' And of the natural ones, on the one hand, are the necessary ones; on the other, the 
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ones which are only natural; then, of the necessary ones: on the one hand, those necessary for 
eudaimonia; then, those necessary for the freedom from disturbance for the body; then those 
necessary for life itself. 
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Verse 128 


Bailey: 128. todtwv yap ardavijs Oempia nicav aipecw Kai Ovyiy éxavayew oldev Eni TH 
TOD COMpaTOs DytElav Kai THY <Tis WoYTC> Atapaciav, Exel TODTO TOD PaKkapias Civ goT1 
TELOG. TOUTOD YUP YAP TAVTA TPATTOPEV, OTOs WHYTE GAyOpev pte tapPpOpev. 6tav 5’ 
Gras TOOTO TEpi NpGs yévytar, Weta THs O Tis WHYTIs YElLOV, ODK EYOVTOS TOD CMOD 
PadiCew wo mpdc évdéov T1 kal CytEiv Etepov © TO THIS WOYTIS Kai TOD GHpatos ayaBdv 
OVETANPHOOHoETAL TOTE YUP Hdoviis ypsiav Exousv, OTAV éK TOD pT] TApEtvar TH NOOVI}V 
GAyOpev? <Otav 6€ pW GAYOpEv>, OVKETL Tic NSovijc dedpe0a. Kai 6G TODTO THY Ndoviiv 
apyi Kai TéL0c AEyopev civar TOD pakapins Civ. 


We, of course, have to break this up into bite-size pieces to digest what's being conveyed here... 


128a. tobtwVv yup aravijs Oempia Ticav aipeow Kai Ovyiv éxavayew oldev Eni TH TOD 
OMMOATOs DyiELav Kai TH <Tis Woyijc> atapaciayv, ézei TODTO TOD PaKapic Civ goT TEAOG. 


We need to break this down a little more, so... 


128a.i. tobt@V yup amavis Oempia nicav aipecw Kai Ovyi éxavayew odEV 
® tovtwv (genitive plural of obtoc "this") "of these" 
@ amdavijs "not wandering, steady, fixed" 
e Qsmpia "consideration, theory, speculation; contemplation" 
© This word shows up in the characteristics of the sage in Diogenes Laertius, Book 
X.120: The sage will also enjoy themselves more than others in contemplation, 
speculation, and theorizing”! 
maoav aipeow Kai vy "all choice and flight/escape" 
emavecyo 
oto bring up: to stir up, excite 
© to draw back an army 
m to bring back to the point 
© intransitive: to withdraw, retreat 
e oidev - third-person singular perfect active indicative of oida (oida) with movable nu (v) 
at the end. 
°o "to know, be acquainted with" 


A digression is in order on the phrase aipseow kai pvyny (hairesin (kai "and") phugén). These are 


the words that Epicurus consistently uses to denote the decisions we make on what courses of 
action to follow after we have weighed the pains and pleasures inherent in the results of those 
actions. 
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e aipsouv, the accusative of aipeoic (hairesis), means "choice, selection." Interestingly, it is 
also the source of the English word "heresy" so prevalent in the history of religion. By 
the time the Christians were ascendant, that "ai" was moving from being pronounced 
something like "eye" to something like "eh" so we get a pronunciation of aipeoic more 
like <heresis>, eventually giving us our English word. Consider that the very act of 
"making a choice" not sanctioned by the predominant religion was punishable, often by 
death. 
ovyny, the accusative of vy, means "flight, retreat, escape." 

So, it's not just that we make choices and "avoidances," the traditional formula for this 

phrase. That has always seemed too timid to me. We either choose a course of action, or, 

if we determine it is too full of painful consequences, we flee or retreat from it. In fact, 

we escape from it to safety, to some safe harbor. That gives our decisions a sense of 

urgency lacking in the milquetoast word "avoid" as if we're stepping around a puddle. 
So, Saint-Andre translates 128a.1. tobtav yap amavis Pewpia tioav aipeow Kai mvyTV 
émavayelw oidev... as: "The steady contemplation of these facts enables you to understand 
everything that you accept or reject..." 


We're going to take the phrases out of order for a moment and look at the end (the iv part) of 
128a first before circling around to complete our examination. 


1282. iv. é7ei TODTO TOD HaKapiwcs Civ got! TEAOc. "'... Since this is the 'goal' of a 'blessed' 
life." 


One word to examine here is téAoc¢ (telos). It is often translated as "goal," but this falls far short 
of the implications of this word. We'll have the opportunity soon in verse 128 to take a closer 
look at this word in relation to apyn (arkhé) "beginning." For now, consider this a teaser. 


Another pivotal word here is whaxapias which appears to have no certain etymology but seems 
possibly to be derived from the idea of being wealthy in a literal and/or figurative sense. The 
usual translation is something like "blessed, fortunate, wealthy, 'well-off”. That being said, 
"happy" or as Saint-Andre says "completely happy" doesn't, in my view, provide the overall 
sense of satisfaction or completeness conveyed by a word like nakapias. Keep in mind that this 
is a form of the exact word used to describe the "blessed" beings talked about in Principal 
Doctrine 1: TO pakaéptov kai Ge0aptov obte adTO Apaypata éxyet oVTE GAAW Tapsyet: MOTE OVTE 
Opydaic OTE YAPIOL OvVEYETAL: Ev GOVEVET YAP THV TO TOLODTOV. 

"That which is blessed/completely happy/blissful and imperishable/indestructible has no 
troubles itself nor causes troubles for others; as a consequence, it is affected by neither anger nor 
gratitude; because all this would be an indication of weakness/sickness/lack of strength." 
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That Doctrine's pakdptov is rarely translated as simply "happy" but rather "blissful" and other 
superlatives like that.” *° 4 


So, what is the téAoc¢ "goal, fulfillment" of a "blessed " life given here? That came previously in 
our selection: Thv Tod GMpatos vyistav Kai TI Tis Woyiic atapaciav "the health of the body and 
the tranquility of the mind" 


128a.ii. éxi tH TOD CMpatoc byievay "for the health of the body (our physical existence)"... 
@ opatoc see 127i above 
@ vyisetav (see 123b) "health" (English hygiene) 


1282. iii. Kai TH Tis Woxis Gtapaciay, "and (for) the tranquility (lit., not + trouble/disturbance) 
of the psyche (our mental existence, our "soul" colloquially)" 


This demonstrates that Epicurus was concerned with our entire existence: the well-being of both 
our physical (o@patoc) and mental (wvyfjc) health. By contemplating and following his 
philosophy, we come to understand that all our decisions of which actions to choose and from 
which actions to flee are going to affect whether our physical, material health and well-being are 
to be maintained or not and whether our minds are to be troubled or not. 


It may be interesting to take a look at the connotation of atapaéia (ataraxia) here again. Ataraxia 
is a widespread term in both popular and academic writings on Epicurus's philosophy. Ataraxia 
and aponia, translated as "tranquility" and "freedom from pain," respectively, are sometimes held 
up as the only "goal" or only "Good" of Epicurus's philosophy, The two are referenced together 
only (to the best of my knowledge) in the (in)famous lines about katastematic and kinetic 
pleasures. Ataraxia and aponia are given as examples of one kind of pleasure (katastematic), and 
yapa "joy" and ev@poovvy "mirth, merriment" are given as examples of the other kind (kinetic). 
Consider another instance of atapacgia in Fragment 519: "The greatest fruit of justice is serenity." 
(Sucatoobvys KApTOS LEYLOTOS aTapacia.) In parsing atapacia itself, it's helpful to consider the 
opposite of atapacia: tapayn meaning "trouble, disorder, confusion." So, atapacgia conveys 
"without trouble, without disorder, without confusion." I've also seen it written that there's also 
the sense of calm seas, which I've always liked in light of Vatican Saying 163: "Flee from all 


&sa=X&ved=NahUKEwj-rKalngXUAhXM64MKHRdJCg4Q6AEIOJAE#v=onepage&q=greek 
%20makar%20etymology&f=false 


3 http://www.crossmarks.com/brian/allsaintb.htm 


4 https://www.studylight. org/language-studies/greek-thoughts/index.cgi?a=38 
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indoctrination, O blessed one, and hoist the sail of your own little boat." Atapaécia is a 
description of pleasure, a kind of pleasure. Epicurus repeatedly states that his "good" is pleasure 
writ large, and the goal of his philosophy is to lead the most pleasant life possible. 


Additionally, the idea of a healthy body and an untroubled psyche is not uncommon in the 
ancient world, including "mens sana in corpore sano" or "a healthy mind in a healthy body" (per 
Juvenal, Satire X) or, according to Thales: "tic evdainav, '0 TO LEV CML Dyujc, THV dE Woy 
eVMOPOG, Tv 4€ OVO EvdmaidevtoOS"” "Who is happy? 'He who has a healthy body, a 


mn 


resourceful/ingenious mind, and a well-trained nature (disposition/personality). 
128.b. tovtov yup Yap névTG TPETTOPEV, 67H HITE GAy@pev pjte tapPpOpev. 
Let's start breaking this down: 


128.b.i. tovtoOv yap TdvTG TpPatTTOPEV, 

e tovtov "this" 

@ ydptv is a preposition (which takes the genitive case) "as a favor to..., for the pleasure 
of...; for the sake of..., because of..." 

@ mpdttopuev "We practice/ do..." 

o We encountered this same word way back in 122g. Epicurean philosophy is about 
doing and practicing; it's not passive or just intellectual. 

e "For the sake of this (i.e., health of the body and tranquility of the mind), we practice/do 

everything..." 


128b. ii. 670 pTE GAyOpev pte TappOpev. 
e Note our familiar pte ... unte pair: "Neither... nor... 
e@ We've also encountered 62m@¢ "in order to" before as well, even in the Theognis quote. 
This has multiple connotations but can be thought of as introducing a statement of fact. 


"W 


@ dAy@uEv (first person plural subjunctive) "if we were to feel bodily pain, to suffer 
hardship, to feel pain of mind" 
e tapfdpev (first person plural subjunctive) "if we were to be afraid, to dread" 


128c. 6tav 5° Gras TOdTO TEpi HuGs yévytat, 
"and so when once this has come into being near/around us..." 
e@ epi (peri): English perimeter "measure around" 
e@ = yévytat 'third-person singular aorist middle subjunctive of yiyvopa1 "come into being" 


128d. Aveta Tac O Tis WHXTIs YEWOV, 
"they set free all (1Gc) the calamity, distress, suffering (yeywov) of the soul (woyijc),..." 
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@ yeimov has the connotation of cold and stormy winter weather. This word then takes on 
the metaphorical sense of calamity, distress, etc. When you read this word, imagine 
freezing blizzards, blinding snowfall, and howling wind! 


128e. odk Exovt0c Tod Cdov Padilew co mpdc éEvdéov TI Kai CyTEtv EtEpov @ TO THs WoyTIS 
KGi TOD GONATOS GyYaVdv ovpTANPoOUosTaL. 

© ovk éyovtoc "not having, does not have" 

@ tod Cwov "the living being" genitive singular of C@ov, the word we met way back in 123b 
in Epicurus's discussion of the gods. "A god" was described as a C@ov. So, are we to take 
the word in 123b as "living being" there as the word implies here in 128b? Or is the 
ambiguous nature of the word still at play in the description of a god? The debate 
continues. 

Badifew "to go about, to go, 1.e., to go walking about..." 
évoéov "in need of (a thing)" (lacking, deficient; inadequate, insufficient) 
Cntéw 

oto seek, search after, look for 

© to inquire into, examine, consider 

© to strive for, desire, wish 

© OTIS WoXTIs Kai TOD OMpatoc ayaov "the good (aya8ov) of the mind (wvyfjc) and the 
body (o®patoc) 

o Note the use yet again of yvyfic and o®uatoc, our mental and physical existence 
linked together 

e "...seeing that the living being has no need to go in search of something that is lacking for 
the good of our mental and physical existence..." 


128f. TOTE yup Ndoviis xpsiav EyopEv, 6TAV EK TOD HT] TApPEtvar TI NOovhV GAyOpev: 
e tote "then, at that time" 
@ ypsiav (accusative) "need, want, necessity" 
o "for then we have need of pleasure," 

Ln) Tapeivat "to not be by, to not be present" 
As in 128b. dAy@uev (first person plural subjunctive) "if we were to feel bodily pain, to 
suffer hardship, to feel pain of mind" 

e "Because it is then that we need pleasure, if we were to be in pain from the pleasure not 
being present..." 


128g. <6tav 4é pH GAyOpeEv>, ovdKETI Tis NOOvis SeOpE8a. Kai 61 TODTO THY HSovi Apyiv 
Kal TéL0c A€yopev sivar Tod uaKkapiog Civ. 
@ 6tav o€ LN GAyOuEv, 
o "but if we were to not be in pain," 
@ ovkétt "no more, no longer" 
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e dcduE0a, here means "desire, beg for, ask for"; shows up in New Testament to convey 
"implore, pray for, etc." 

o "we no longer desire/beg for/ask for pleasure (tic NSovijs)." 

oO So, it's not that we "don't need" pleasure, it's that we don't desire it or beg for it 
like we do when it's not present. Why? Because when we are not in pain, we are 
full of pleasure. There is no need to seek or beg for pleasure when you have a full 
measure of pleasure. 

@ éyouev "we say" 

o "and that is why we say pleasure is the foundation and fulfillment, the 

beginning and end (dp yt\v Kai TéA0c) of the blessed life." 


A short digression is now in order to examine that phrase apynv Kai TéA0c "the foundation and 
fulfillment, the beginning and end." Often, this is simply translated as "the beginning and the 
end" as if there's a starting line and a finish line. This is much deeper than that, although the 
running of a race could be one metaphor that could used. Let's first look at the word apyiyv 
(accusative of apy). 

© apxn (arkhe) 

© English archeology "study of beginnings/origins" but also the -archy in monarchy, 
patriarchy, etc. 

apy carries the meaning of beginning, origin, foundation, the farthest point. It even took on the 
meaning of "the corners of a sheet" by the time the New Testament was being written (Acts 
10:11). It also had the connotation of the "beginning of power" residing in a ruler, the "most 
important person" in a kingdom. It carries the idea of a foundational element or first principle. 
The alpha (first letter of the Greek alphabet) to téA0c's omega (the last letter of the Greek 
alphabet) which is how Hicks translated them. 


téhoc (telos) carries the meaning of endings, the goal, completion, maturity, result, fulfillment, 
consummation. Where apyn is the foundation, téA0¢ is the highest point. The definition of téA0¢ 
in LSJ is extensive!” 

Apyn is not quite as long but gives the nuance we're working with.*° 


Therefore, to translate Gpynv Kai TéA0c as "beginning and end" (every other translation I've seen 
except Hicks) misses a lot of deeper meaning. This phrase is one that I highly recommend giving 
more attention to in one's personal translation or at least being aware of when reading. We miss 
so much by not examining Epicurus's words. Always go back to the texts! 


And so we come to the close of verse 128. Time to recap: 
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The steady contemplation of these things equips one to know how to decide all choice and 
rejection for the health of the body and for the tranquility of the mind, that is for our physical and 
our mental existence, since this is the goal of a blessed life. For the sake of this, we do 
everything in order to neither be in bodily or mental pain nor to be in fear or dread; and so, when 
once this has come into being around us, it sets free all of the calamity, distress, and suffering of 
the mind, seeing that the living being has no need to go in search of something that is lacking for 
the good of our mental and physical existence. For it is then that we need pleasure, if we were to 
be in pain from the pleasure not being present; but if we were to not be in pain, we no longer 
desire or beg for pleasure. And this is why we say pleasure is the foundation and fulfillment of 
the blessed life. 


Now, onto Verse 129... 
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Verse 129 


Bailey 129. tadtyhy yap ayabov mpOrtov kai ovyyevukov Eyv@peEv, Kai G70 TADTHS 
KaTapyous0a ma0N¢ GipéoeMs KAI OvYTIS Kai E71 TADTHV KOTAVTO@PEV Wc KAaVOVI TO 7A0Et 
Tav Gyadov Kpivovtéc. 

Kai ézei mptov GyaGov Todt kai oHUMvToOV, 510 TODTO Kai OD TACGV HSOViiv 
aipovpsba, GAA’ EoTIW OTE TOAANS NOovacs DrEepPaivopEy, 6tTAV TAElOV tv TO SvOYEpss EK 
TOUTOV EXHTAL KAL TOAAUS GAYHSOVAs HoovOv KpsittOVvG vopitopsEv, éExEldav pEiC@v piv 
HSovi] TapaKor0vOA 7oAdV ypdvov dzopzivaci Tus GAyNndSOvac. Ta6a Odv HSovi] 514 70 Odo 
Eye oiksiav ayabov, od mioG pévTOL GipeTH: KaBGTEP Kal GAyHSOV 7h00 KaKOv, od TiCE 
6é del OEDKTH TEQvKvIia. 


129a. tadtHvy yop ayabov mpArtov kai ovyyevuKov EyvopeEv, 
© cya8ov zpatov "fundamental/primary good" 
© Remember zpé@tov from way back in 123b! Since it's used there and here, I 
contend that, in neither place, is it meant to convey "first" as an ordinal number 
but rather "fundamental, primary" 
@ ovyyevikov from ovv (syn-) + yeviKkdc (genikos) "congenital; kindred; things common and 
of our own nature" 
° ovv- "with, together" 
m syn/sum in English sympathy "feel together"; synthesis "place together" 
oO  yevikdc "belonging to the clan, family; typical, principal; in kind" 
éyv@usv (aorist "tense") "we perceived, we observed, we knew" 
"Because we perceived this (pleasure) as a fundamental good and akin to our nature 


129b. kai G70 TabTHS KaTapyopnEba TA0N¢s GipéceMs Kai Ovyi|s¢ Kal Exi THDTHV KATAVTMpPEV 
Os Kavovi TO 76081 TOV GyaBdv KpivovtEc. 


Let's break this down just a little further: 
129b.i. kai G20 TabTHS KatapyopsBa TAOS AipéecEeMs Kal OvyTIS 
@ «Kai dno TavtNs "and so, as a result of this," 
e@ Katapyousda "we begin" 
o Note that this verb is in the middle voice which means it has a sense of doing 
something for one's own benefit 
© Also, it's root is the same as apyn in 128g! 
© dons AipécEMs Kai MvYT\s "every choice and rejection" We've met this pair several times 
now. Remember ovyfjc¢ carries the sense of flight, fleeing, and escape. It's not simply 
"avoiding" something like driving around a pothole. 
e "and so, as a result of this (1.e., that pleasure is a fundamental good and common to our 
nature), we begin every choice and rejection..." 
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129b. ii. Kai ézi TADTHV KATAVTOMEV Ms KavOvi THO 760E1 TOV Gyadv KpivovtEc. 

e "and against this (éxi tavtnv) 

© Kavovi TH 140e1 “by the standard of feeling (1.e., pleasure and pain, the pathe)”; “by the 
standard of the reaction (singular) we have of pleasure or pain” 

© Kavovt (dative singular) < K&v@v (kanon) “canon, standard, measuring rod” 
m English canon (of literature), canonical 
© 16401 (dative singular) < 100¢ 

m The dative singular appears to me to denote that we react with either 
pleasure or pain. You can only have one reaction to that which happens to 
you. 

a As Saint-Andre notes in his translation, the basic meaning of 100c¢ 
(pathos) - the word Epicurus uses to refer to “pleasure and pain” in the 
canon/standard (Kavov) - is “that which happens to you.” Due to that 
connotation, Saint-Andre renders it as “the standard of how that thing 
affects us.” I see pain and pleasure as our reaction to how things affect us, 
so I would prefer something like “the standard of how we react to that 
which happens to us,” but that’s a little wordy. 

@ «pivovtés “judging, deciding + (accusative” mév aya0ov “every good thing,” 1.e., “every 
pleasure” against or by the kavovi 7 140e1 “the standard of how we react to what 
happens to us when we experience - or consider experiencing - that specific good thing. 

e “And against this (that pleasure is a fundamental good and common to our nature), 
judging every good thing (i.e., every possible pleasurable experience) by the standard of 
how that pleasure affects us or how we react to considering experiencing that pleasure.” 


129c. Kai éxei mpHtov GyaGov todto kai od}p@vtov, 
@ ovugvtov “born with, congenital, natural, inborn’, takes the place in this phrase of 
ovyyevucdv above (129a.) 
e “And because this (pleasure) is the fundamental/primary and inborn good...” 


129d. 616 TODTO Kai Od THCY Hooviiy aipodpsba, 
© aipovpusba “we take for ourselves” 

o Many translators decide to simply use “choose” here, but Epicurus uses a first 
personal plural middle passive verb which conveys, to me, more of a sense of 
responsibility conveying the idea of "choosing for oneself” 

e “And so this is why not every pleasure is chosen for ourselves” 


129e. GA’ ot OTE TOANIC Hoovic DrEpPaivonEv, 
@ vzepPaivouev “jump across, pass by” 
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© Note here as well that Epicurus doesn’t use @vyfjc as in “choose or 
flee/reject/avoid.” The word he decided to use is active. bxepBativopev has 
connotations of stepping over the threshold of a house, crossing a boundary; 
intentionally leaving something out, or omitting something. 
e “but this is the reason we pass by many pleasures,” 


129f. Otay zAEIov Hiv TO SvoYEpss EK TOOTOV ExyTAL 
@ mAgsiov "more, comparative degree of moAvc"; "greater, more" 
nv “for us” 


TO SvoxEpsés "unpleasant, troublesome thing" 
“When greater unpleasant things were to result for us:” 


129g. kai TOA GAynSO6vacs NSovOv KpsittOVvs vopnitopEv, 

TOAAAs “many, a lot of’ 

dAyNSOvas (genitive singular) “of physical or mental pain; grief, sorrow, sadness” 
ndovev (hedonon, genitive plural) “of pleasures” 

Kpeittovs “more powerful, better” 

vopiCousv “we believe that” 

“and we think many pains better than pleasures” 


129h. éze1dav peiZ@v Hpi HSovi] TapaKoAOvO TOAdv ypdvov DzopLEivaclt Tic GAynSOvac. 


e émeiddv “whenever” 


usiC@v (comparative degree of péyac “big, great’’) “greater, larger, longer, taller, older” 


e 
® napaKoAov0f (subjunctive) “were to follow closely, were to accrue” 
@ ypdvov (khronon) “time” 
© English chrono- as in chronology, chronometer 
vmousivact “abide, wait patiently” 


e “whenever greater pleasure were to follow for a longer time by patiently abiding the 


pain.” 


129i. nica odv HSovi 514 Td Edo zyzew oiksiay aya06v, od Tio péVTOL aipeti: 


émntat (subjunctive 3rd person singular) "were to result, follow, be a consequence of, etc” 


e@ oikeiav literally, “in or of the house” connoting something familiar, belonging to oneself, 


being of one’s nature, proper to a certain thing. 


© So, an oiksiav w@ya8ov would be a good (aya86v) which is naturally our own, 


which belongs to us as something natural. 
e So, all pleasure (10a... }d0vN), through its nature, belongs to us as a good.” 
e ...£however, not all are aipet 
© aipety (haireté) “elected” (i.e., chosen, akin to the word used in “choice and 
‘avoidance’”’) 
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e “So, all pleasure, through its nature, belongs to us as a good; however, not all are 
chosen.” 


129j. ka0Gz7Ep Kai GAyHOOV TOG KAKOV, OD TA60 5é GE PEVKTT TEMDKVIA. 

e Kaddzmep Kai GAynd@v mioa KaKdv, “and just as all pains are evil” 

@ ov desi MEvKTH “not always to be shunned” 

@ ZéeQvKvia one meaning is “by its nature” 

e “and just as all pains are evil by their nature, so not all are always (dei) to be shunned.” 
And so we come to the end of Verse 129. Let’s recap our translation: 


Because we perceived pleasure as a fundamental good and common to our nature, and so, as a 
result of this, we begin every choice and rejection against this, judging every good thing by the 
standard of how that pleasure affects us or how we react to considering experiencing that 
pleasure. And because pleasure is the fundamental and inborn good, this is why not every 


pleasure is seized and we pass by many pleasures when greater unpleasant things were to result 
for us as a result: and we think many pains better than pleasures whenever greater pleasure were 


to follow for a longer time by patiently abiding the pain. 


And so we come to verse 130... 
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Verse 130 


Bailey 130. ti pévtoi ovppEetpHoset Kal COUMEPOVTOV Kal GovLOdpov PAEweEt TaDTA TavTG 
Kpivew KaOnKEl. ypousda yap TO pév GYAN Kata twas YpOvovs Os KAKO, TO 5€ KAKO 
TOULTGAW Os Gyade. 

Kai tiv attapKsetav 62 Gyabov péya vopifonev, ody va TaVTM<s TOI OAiyOIC 
ypopsda, GAA’ SM dV pH EYOMEV TH TOAAG, TOIs OALyOIs YpOpEOa, TETELOpPEVOL YvNOIMS 
OTL HOloTA TOAVTEAEIAS GTOAGDOVOLW Ol HKIOTA TADTHS SEdpEvoL, Kal 6TLTO LEV PVOIKOV TEV 
EvTOPIOTOV EOTI, TO OE KEVOV SVOTOPLOTOV. Ol TE AITOL YOAOL tony TOALTEAEI SLAITH TiHV 
HSovijv Ex1pEpovoy, 6tTav Grav TO GrAyovv Kat’ Evderav éaipsO7: 


130a. TH PEVTOL CDLPETPHOEL KAL ODEMEPOVTOV Kai GovLOdPOv PAEweEl TADTG TAVTG Kpivetv 
KaOyKEL. 
© ovppetprost "measure by comparison", literally "measure together" 
© ovp- (sym-) < ovv- (syn-) "together, with" 
m= English sympathy, symbiosis 
© etproet (metrései) "Measure" 
m= English meter 
ovp@epovtev "that which is profitable, advantageous, expedient (for you)" 
dov@dpav "they which is inconvenient, useless, unprofitable" 
BrAéye < BAewic "contemplation, consideration" (literally, "sight" and used here in a 
metaphorical sense) 
Kpivew, form of same word from 129b.11. kpivovtec. Here, "to choose, decide, judge, etc." 
KoaOnKet "fitting, proper" 
"It is proper when judging these things to consider what is advantageous and what is not 
advantageous for you, in other words, what the consequences will be." 


130b. yponusba yap TH pév Gya0O Katé Twas ypdvovs Wc KAKA, TO 4E KAKO TOVUTAAL OC 
ayade. 


Let's start at the beginning: 
© ypapsba 
oO This one takes some explaining, and it seems to be often passed over in 
translation. This verb is in the middle voice which means the subject of the verb is 
both the agent and experiencer. So, yp@pe0a generally means something like "we 
consult a god or oracle for ourselves" or "the declaration of an oracle or god." I 
think this is significant, because, in the context of Epicurean philosophy, there are 
no gods who are going to provide advice through a supernatural means via an 
oracle. So, what is going on here? The Epicurean consults their own faculty of 
weighing the consequences of their own choices. 
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The word is also used in several more places within this verse. 
This is especially important because the next word yap "because" sets up the 
answer to the question "Why do we 'consult the oracle' of the consequences of our 
actions?" 
Next, we have our old friends év...d&.... Let's look at the similarities in those two phrases: 
@ [pév] TO Aya0® Kath TIvacs YPOvoUS HS KAKO, 
@ [d&] TO KaKd ThUTAAW ws ayA0d. 
So, Epicurus is contrasting T@ aya "the good (pleasure) with T@ kax@ "the bad" (pain). Let's 
look at the embedded phrases that modify the meaning here. 
@ KATE TIVas Ypdvous "Over time" 
e@ tdéumadAw "on the other hand, on the contrary" 
So, "we consult the consequences of our actions because, on the one hand, good/pleasure over 
time can lead to bad/pain; on the other hand, bad/pain can lead to good/pleasure." 


130c. Kai thy avtapKetav 62 Gyabov péya vopifopev, 
© QvTAPKELAV < GUTAPKELO 
© This is another word with nuances of meaning. It is often translated as 
"self-reliance" or "self-sufficiency" and is often simply parsed in an economic 
sense. However, the Greek word is more complicated. There was a very 
productive thread on this topic on the EpicureanFriends.com forum 
https://www.epicureanfriends.com/index.php?thread/2207-autarkia-and-epicurean 
-living-in-the-modern-world/&pageNo=1 and readers are encouraged to see that 
for additional details. To summarize, avtépKeta does have one sense of being 
economically "self-sufficient;" however, there is also very strong thread of being 
psychologically "self-sufficient" in the sense of being content and self-assured, 
being secure and not easily swayed by others' opinions. This seems to me to be 
connected with the characteristic of the Epicurean sage in that "The wise one will 
also pay just enough attention to their reputation as to avoid being looked down 
upon." (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, X.120) 
© The translations can differ wildly, too: 
m Bailey: "independence of desire" 
m DeWitt & Epicurus Wiki: "self-sufficiency" 
m Yonge: "contentment" 
m Saint-Andre: "self-reliance" 
m Hicks: "independence of outward things" 
o For our purposes, we're going to leave it untranslated for now. 
e voniCopev "We believe" Also 129g. 
e "Additionally, we believe odtépKeta is a great good (aya0ov Léya)... " 


130d. ody iva maVTWs TOIs OAtyOIs YPOLEOG, 
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yy. 


wa "that, so that; because; for the reason that" 
TEVTOS "in all ways" 
ToIc OAiyotc (oligois) "a few things; a small number of things" 
o English oligarchy "rule by the few" 
ypausba 
o Although we translated it as "consult" above, ypa@pe8a here means something 
more like "to furnish the use of a thing." This is in keeping with that former sense 
if we remember the "oracle" sense. The oracle has provided the petitioner with 
something of use. Yes, it's a little convoluted; but it's all wrapped up in there. 
Illustrating yet again the inadequacy of relying on a single translation. If there's a 
way to use the same word, I'd recommend it to clearly show Epicurus's words. I'm 
just unsure how to do it here. 
"not so that we are furnished with the use of a few things..." 


~ GAN’ OTM EbV WH EYOpEV TH TOAAG, 


6m@c "in order to" 

éav "if" often followed by subjunctive (as here with éympev and dpKkapE8a) 
éy@usv "if we were to have" (subjunctive) 

"but if we were to have many things," 


130f. Toc OAiyots ypopsOa, 


ypaue8a "we would be satisfied with ourselves; we would be contented with ourselves" 
(subjunctive) 
"we would be contented with few things," 

© OAtyotc (oligois) > English oligarchy “rule by the few” 


130g. memelopévor yvynotos OT Hd1lota TOAVTEAEIAS GTOAGDOVOVW Ol KLOTA TADTHS SEGpEvOL, 


mMEmElouévot "those who are convinced, persuaded" 

yvynoias "genuinely, legitimately" 

ott "that" 

Hdtota (hédista) "more pleasant", related to ndovyj (hedoné) "pleasure" 

modvtedsiac "great expense, extravagance" 

atoAabdovow "(they) have enjoyment of" 

iK1ota "the least, as little as possible" (superlative of 7a "little") 

oi dedpEvo1 "those in need or want (of something)" 

"those in need who are genuinely convinced of this find extravagance more pleasant," 


130h. kai 6t1 TO pév QvVOKOv TGV EdTOpPIOTOV ~OTI, 


EvMOPLOTOV "easy to procure; providing one's subsistence with ease" 
o Also can be used to refer to ordinary food as opposed to game out of season 
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o I'm interpreting this tO @voikdv "the natural, Nature" refers to the natural desires 
discussed in verse 127, especially in light of 10 kevov in the next phrase. 
e "and that every natural desire is easily procured..." 


130i. TO 6& KEvov SvOTOpLOTOV. 
e dvozdptiotov "hard to come by; difficult to get" 
© KEévdc is the same word Epicurus uses when talking about atoms and void. Think 
of that as the connotation when he talks about the "empty" desires. 
e "and an empty/vain/fruitless one, difficult to get." 


evzdpiotov and dvozépiotov again show Epicurus's favorite writing theme of making 
comparisons and contrasts using very similar words. 


130j. 01 Te ALTOL YAOI tony TOAUDTEAET SLGITH THY NOOviV ExiMEpovow, 
@ toi yvAoi “simple/inexpensive/frugal (Artoi) flavors/tastes (yvAoi (plural) < yvAdc) ” 
© yvAdc is often translated as “flavor” or “taste” which is one meaning. However, 
another meaning of yvAdc also means, according to LSJ “barley-water, gruel, 
having the barley or groats strained off.” So, when you see “simple flavors” think 
of something as “simple” as barley-water” or “inexpensive thin gruel.” That’s the 
kind of flavor being referred to here. 


tonv (< icoc (isos)) “equal” 
© English isosceles (triangle) “equal sides” (isos + skalos “legs’’) 
nmodvtedei duaity “expensive/extravagant way of living” 


émipépovov “they (i.e., simple flavors) bring” 
“because simple flavors bring equal pleasure to extravagant ways of life,” 


130k. 6tav Grav 16 GAyoUv Kat’ Evdeiay éCaipeOH: 
e 6tav dag “if once, when once” 
oO Trivia: émaé (hapax) is used in the linguistic term hapax legomenon (literally 
“said once”) which means a word which only occurs once in a specific body of 
work.”’ 
évosiav “want, lack, deficiency” 
éCaipeO7 (3rd person singular subjunctive) “if (it) were to be removed/would be 
removed” 
e “when once the pain of body and mind (10 GAyodv) experienced through lack or 
deficiency would be removed.” 


And that is the end of verse 130! 


27 httos://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hapax_legomenon 
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As usual, let’s recap and our consolidation of our literal translation: 


130. So, all pleasure, through its nature, belongs to us as a good; however, not all are elected; and 
just as all pains are entirely evil by their nature, so not all are always to be shunned. It is proper 
when judging these things to consider what is advantageous and what is not advantageous for 
you; in other words, what the consequences will be. We consult the consequences of our actions; 
because, on the one hand, pleasure over time can lead to pain; and on the other hand, pain can 
lead to pleasure. 


Additionally, we believe avtépxeta is a great good. Not so that we are furnished with the use of a 
few things; but, if we were to have many things, we would be content with few things. Those in 
need who are genuinely convinced of this find extravagance more pleasant, and that every 
natural desire is easily procured, and an empty desire difficult to get. For simple flavors bring 
equal pleasure to extravagant ways of life when once the pain of body and mind experienced 
through lack or deficiency is removed. 


Let’s read more details now about these simple tastes which Epicurus shares in the next verse. 
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Verse 131 


Bailey 131. kai paca Kai V6Mp Tiv akpoTatHy GrodidMow Hooviy, ExE1ddv EvdSEWV TI BUTE 
MpocevéyKyTaL. TO ovveOiCew ovdv év Tais GTAGic Kai Od TOAVTEAEGL SIaiTAIs Kai Dytsias goTi 
OVETANPOTIKOV Kai pbc Tus GvayKaiacs TOD Piov YpHoEsic GoKvov zoel TOV GVOPMTOV Kai 
TOIS TOAVTEAEGL EK OLOAEILMETOV TPOGEPYOPEVOVG KPEITTOV HUGS SiatiOynoL Kai pbc THY 
TOYNV GOOPOvs TapaoKEevacet. 

“Otay ody AEyOpEV Hdoviy TEL0c drdpyew, od TUS TOV GOOTOV HSovuc Kai Tus év 
GTOAGVGEL KEWEVAS AEYOPEV, Wc TIVES GyVOODVTES Kai ODY OPOAOYODVTES 7] KAKHS 
EKSEYOPEVOL VOHICOVOLV, GAAG TO UTE GAyelv kate CONG phTE TapattTescOar Kate woytv’ 


Let’s begin to break this down into digestible morsels (pun intended) since we're talking about 
bread and water: 


131a. kai pala Kai D6Mp Tiv GkpoTatHy Gro0dtdMow THdSovijy, ETE1OGv EvSEWV Tic GDTA 
TPOGEVEYKNTAL. 


131a.i. kai paca Kai Vd@p 
@ dao (maza) “bread” 
e tdap (hydor) “water” including “spring water, rain-water, drinking water” 
oO Interestingly, }éwp was also the name used for the water in the water-clock used 
in the Athenian courts. “Stop the water!” would have been the command used to 
“stop the clock” when reading documents and entering evidence in a trial so as to 
not take time away from the speaker. 
o English hydro- as in hydro-electric, hydraulic, hydrometer 
e “both bread and water” or “both bread and water together” 


These are two important words: uaCa, boop. A number of commentators point to these two 
words to insist that Epicurus and all those who lived or studied in the Garden ate only “bread and 
water.” I have always been curious about which kind of bread was being referred to. It turns out 
its Co (maza) which was an ancient Greek barley-cake or a thick barley porridge as opposed to 
&ptoc (artos), a cake or loaf of wheat bread. Maza could be a quick, hearty, simple meal all by 
itself. Pass the Flamingo (a website on ancient recipes and food) has an interesting article on it 
which includes a recipe.** *’ 


8 Ancient Recipe: Maza (Ancient Greek, ca. 2nd millennium BCE) 
https://passtheflamingo.com/2017/05/24/ancient-recipe-maza-ancient-greek-ca-2nd-millennium-bce/ 
28 Another recipe is available at Tavola Mediterranea: Home of Culinary Archaeology on the Web: 


https://tavolamediterranea.com/2020/07/24/bread-for-the-gods-pharmakos-barley-cakes-with-cheese-and 
-fias/ 
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It’s important to point back to verse 126c at this point. The idea of eating “only” bread and water 
seems Spartan (pun intended) and ascetic to us, but bread and water (or, probably more 
commonly, wine) *was* a meal in ancient Greece. A simple meal of maza with a cup of water, 
without all the extra dishes that made up dwov, would not have been an uncommon meal. 
Epicurus isn’t advocating an ascetic lifestyle here. He’s pointing to the simple, everyday meals 
that many Athenians took for granted. You don't need an extravagant, ten-course feast to 
experience pleasure. Slow down, appreciate what's in front of you, take delight in the everyday 
pleasures - like that meal you don't give a second thought to. But Epicurus will have more to say 
about this soon. 


I also found it interesting - although not necessarily intentional on Epicurus's part - that the 
water-clock could be referred to as containing Udowp. It plays into the vessel metaphors in 
Epicurean philosophy as well as the realization that time is precious and running out. 


131a.ii. THY GkpoTatHy Gro0dtd@ow Hooviyv (hedonén "pleasure"), 
© axkpotdtny "highest, extreme, at the farthest point or end" (superlative of &kpoc (akros)) 
o English acrophobia "fear of heights"; Greek Akropolis "high city" 
e@ dnodidmow "(they) deliver, render, restore" 
e "la simple meal] delivers the most extreme pleasure..." 


131b. éme1d6av éEvdeov Tig ANTE TPOGEVEYKNTAL. 

e énedav "whenever" 

e évdéwv conveys wanting or lacking 

@ mpoosvéyKytat "take food and drink" but has the wider connotation of "bring to bear 
against." So, even in the food sense, you're bringing food and drink *to bear* against 
your hunger and thirst. The sense here is that it's more than just "eating." If Epicurus 
wanted to just say "eating" bread and water, he would have just said "eating." 

e "... whenever food and drink have been brought to bear against hunger and thirst." 
Paraphrasing here! 


131c. 1d ovveOiCew odv év Taics GmAaic Kai od MOAVTEAEGL SiAiTAIS Kai Dyiias éoTi 
OVETANPOTUKOV 
e ovvebigew "to become accustomed to or habituated to" 
ovv "therefore" implying a causal relationship 
év Talis amAaic "simple, straightforward, plain" 
dtaitaic "way or mode of living" 


vytsiac (hygienist) "good health, soundness of body she mind" 
o English hygiene 
© ovumAnpatikov "able to complete, forming an essential part of" 
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e "therefore to become accustomed to a simple and not extravagant mode of living is an 
essential part of the good health of the body and mind." There's nothing wrong with 
enjoying an extravagant feast when it becomes available, but if one makes a habit of 
those feasts, you'll be disappointed if one is not available. Take pleasure in the simple 
meal when it's before you. Take pleasure in the extravagant feast when you're invited. 


131d. kai mpdc Tac GvayKaias TOD Piov ypHoEic GoKvov zoLEt TOV GvOPaTov 
© Kai mpd TAs GvayKatac Tod Biov "and for the necessities of life" 
@ yprosic "uses of a thing" (related to ypaw, the same word that have us yp@pe8a in verse 
130) 

o The word is the opposite of Ktijo1c "possession" of a thing, which I find 
interesting. We can't really "possess" the "necessities of life," we can only make 
use of them. This, to me, hints at the aphorism that "you can't take it with you." 

e doxvov "without hesitation, resolute, untiring" 

© a"not" + dkvoc "shrinking, hesitation, fear, alarm" 

moti "makes, causes, does" (3rd person singular) 
TOV &VOparov (anthropon) "a person" (accusative) 
o Often simply translated "man" but it's "human" as in “mankind” so we're going 
with "person" here to not give any gendered misunderstanding. 
m= English anthropology (human/people-study), misanthrope 
(hater-of-humans/people) 
e "and equips a person to make use of, without fear or hesitation, the necessities of life.." 


13le. Kai TOIs TOADTEAEOW EK SLGAELUPATOV TPOGEPYOMEVOVS KpEtTTOV Has SvaTiOnou 

@ toic MOAUTEAEIAS "experiences of great expense, extravagance" 

e é& dioAsydtov "at intervals" 

©@® mpooEpyopévovs "to come or go; to approach, draw nigh" 

© <«psittov - comparative of Kpatuc so there it is "stronger, mightier, more powerful" but 
often used as a comparative of wya8dc "good," so "better" in that sense. Using both those 
senses of the word, we get a connotation of "stronger + better" which could be interpreted 
as "more intensely." 
npc "us" (1st person plural accusative pronoun) 
dtatiOnou "to place separately, arrange each in their own places, dispose" 


131f. kai mpdc THY THyHV GOdPovcs TapaoKevadcet. 
© pds THY TOYNV APOBovS 
© a@dfovc "fearless," literally a "no" + PdBouvc (phonous) "fear" 
m English phobia 
@ napaoKevdcel < mapaoKsvdaCw "provide and prepare what one has not." It appears this 
verb refers the whole way back to the beginning of 131e and toic moAvtedsiac. 
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Paraphrase of 131e-f: "and when extravagant experiences become available every once in 
awhile, they are experienced more intensely by us and we are better able to fearlessly face the 
vicissitudes of fortune." 


Let's put 131a-f together before going on: 

[a simple meal of hearty, wholesome bread and spring water] delivers the most extreme pleasure 
whenever food and drink have been brought to bear against hunger and thirst; and, when 
extravagant experiences do come up every once in a while, they are experienced more intensely 
by us and we are better able to fearlessly face the vicissitudes of fortune." 


To emphasize again, Epicurus is not advocating asceticism in these passages. We do not shun 
extravagant, lavish, or expensive experiences. First, he calls us to learn to really take pleasure in 
a simple, everyday meal. Meditate on the fact that if you're really hungry, some maza brought to 
bear against your hunger can truly be the height of pleasure. As Cicero writes, "Socratem audio 
dicentem, cibi condimentum esse famem, potionis sitim." ("I hear Socrates saying that the best 
seasoning for food is hunger; for drink, thirst." Cicero, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, Il. 28) 
Additionally, if we truly become accustomed to this thought - that it really becomes ingrained - 
we'll enjoy everything more and be less concerned about the ups and downs of Fortune and 
chance. Epicurus also reminds us that a simple diet can be an important contributor to the health 
of the body and mind. That sounds like modern advice. However, there's nothing "wrong" in 
indulging once in a while. If the chance to attend a lavish banquet arises, we can go and enjoy 
ourselves intensely. If we have to eat bread and water for a time, we take pleasure in it since it 
assuages our hunger and thirst, and we can take pleasure in just living. If we are able to take 
equal pleasure in both the simple meal and the sumptuous feast, the ups and downs of t0yn¢ 
"chance or fortune" will have no power over us. In light of this interpretation, my contention 
would be that this section is a concrete example of Principal Doctrine 16: 


Bpayéa con® thyn MapEpmintel, TH O€ LEYIOTA KAI KLPIOTATA 6 AOYLIOLLOG OLMKNKE KAI KATA TOV 
ODVEXT XpOvov TOD Hiov O101KEI KA OLOLKNOEL. 

"Only a little does chance creep into the sage's life; but reasoning, reflection, and wisdom put 
into order the greatest and most important things continuously throughout the time of one's life 
in the past, the present, and the future." 


So many times, translators put the emphasis on the "bread and water" in this section. I think 
Epicurus is simply using a very concrete, down-to-earth example of how to shift your 


perspective so as to take the sting out of the ups and downs of life. 


Time to go on to a passage that expands on this theme. 
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131g. “Otay ovv Aéyonev Hooviyy Téd0c Drdpyew, 
e [ovv] ‘Otav Aéympev "Therefore, whenever we say..." 
@ doviy téAoc vadpyetv, "the fact is that pleasure is the téAoc..." 
o Weencountered bxdpyew back in verse 125 with the meaning of "the fact is..." 
o [highly recommend going back to the end of commentary on verse 128 for a look 
at the implications and nuance of téA0c. 
"Therefore, whenever we say that pleasure is the téAoc..." 


Warning! We're heading into the grammar weeds for a little while. Stay close! 


There are two different verbs in 131g and 131h (our next line): Aéympev and Aéyopev 
@ Aéyouev (subjunctive) 
@ Aéyouev (indicative) 
© Both are conjugations of Aéyo. Aéyo originally meant "lay down" but came to 
mean "lay down an argument" or simply "say" or "speak." 


The subjunctive mood has several uses. I believe what's going on here is the subjunctive with 
Aéyousv in the indefinite clause is an exhortation "referring to repeated actions in indefinite 
present time." So what Epicurus is saying is that "we repeatedly say 'pleasure is the téAoc! all the 
time" when he uses Aéym@pev. Yes, you can say all that with one word in Greek.*° 


The negative indicative ov Aéyouv in 13 1h, on the other hand, is a statement of fact: "we do not 
say." Period. There's no equivocation, no wiggle room. It's a statement of fact. "We say 
repeatedly all the time 'pleasure is the téA0c.' We do not say..." 


Let's move on to see what we do not say. 


131th. od Tas TOV GOOTOV Sovdc Kai Tis EV GTOAGVOEL KELWEVAS AEYOMEV, 
@ ov...Aéyouev, "we don't say ..." 
© TAS TOV GoMTaV Noovac "the pleasure of those who are Go@twv" 
© GdooTwV (genitive of GowtTOs (asdtos) 
o LSJ defines Gowtoc as "having no hope of safety, in desperate case; abandoned; 
spendthrift, profligate." The Latin synonym given is perditus "squander, dissipate, 
waste, throw away, lost" 


3° For more on the subjunctive, check out the following sources: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Subjunctive %28Ancient_Greek%29?wprov=sfla1 
https://daedalus.umkc.edu/FirstGreekBook/JWW_FGB32.html 


https://ancientgreek.pressbooks.com/chapter/46/ 
https://www.billmounce.com/monday-with-mounce/my-second-thoughts-about-subjunctives-purpose-claus 
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A quick diversion on &owtoc is in order. For those readers with a background in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, the parable of the Prodigal Son uses this exact word to describe the 
lifestyle chosen by the wayward son: And not many days after the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous 
living. (Luke 15:13, KJV) Here Gowtoe is translated as "riotous living." The word also occurs in 
one other place, this time in the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew scriptures 
(known to Christians as the "Old" Testament) to describe a sex worker, calling her dventepmuévyn 
"inciting" and Gowtoc "carnal." (Proverbs 7:11) The original connotation of "having no hope" or 
"lost" gives an extra dimension to the word. The word literally is formed from a- (“not”) + o@fa 
(s0izd “save’’): "not saved, lost, desperate." That sense, along with the "extravagant, prodigal, 
profligate," gives me a much richer sense of what Epicurus's point was. 


It needs to also be pointed out that, unlike those Biblical references, there's no moral judgment 
being passed here. All pleasure is good. It's a question of the consequences. We'll discuss this 
after we examine how Epicurus describes the pleasure of those who are described as Gowtoc. 


131i. Oc TIWEs GyvootvTES Kai ODY GHOAOYOUVTES 7] KAKHs EKSEXONEVOL VOLIZOvOLV, 
@ dc "as, like" (introducing a simile as to the pleasures of the Gowtoc¢ are like...) 
@ tec ayvootvtés "not knowing something, being ignorant of something; going wrong, 
making a false step" 
OuoAoyodvtEs "agreeing with, saying the same thing as" 
KaK@s éxdexOuEevot "take or understand in a bad or evil sense" 
vopitovow "(they) believe" 
"like those who are ignorant or those who don't agree with us or those who believe 


wrongly." 
o This seems to me to be a shot directly at the Platonists, Cyrenaics, Peripatetics, 
and others who tried to slander and mischaracterize the students of the Garden. 


131j. GAAG TO TE GAyetv Kate OOpG pts TapatteoOar kata woyyv’ 

@ od@pa "one's body; one's material life in the physical world" 

e tapdttecOa < TOpattm, Attic form of tapdoow (tarassd) "trouble, disturb, upset" 
© tapdatteo0a (Attic form) < tapatteo8a1 (middle/passive infinitive) 
© This word is connected to atapaéia (ataraxia) < G- (a- “not’”) + Tapdoow (tarasso 

“trouble, disturb”) + -1& 
e "but that which neither pains the body (o@pa soma) nor troubles the mind (yoynv 
psykhén)." 


Look at that! We're at the end of another verse! We're covered a lot of ground, so it's time to pull 
it all together. 
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A simple meal of hearty, wholesome bread and spring water delivers the most extreme pleasure 
whenever food and drink have been brought to bear against hunger and thirst; and, when 
extravagant experiences do come up every once in a while, they are experienced more intensely 
by us, and we are better able to fearlessly face the vicissitudes of fortune. 


Therefore, whenever we say repeatedly that "pleasure is the téAoc," we do not say the pleasure of 
those who are prodigal like those who are ignorant, those who don't agree with us, or those who 


believe wrongly; but we mean that which neither pains the body nor troubles the mind. 


Now, on to verse 132 where we find a description of the life of one who, in Epicurus's words, can 
be described as Gowtoc. 
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Verse 132 


Bailey 132. od yap 26T01 Kai KHpo1 ovveipovtEes 006’ GTOAGDGEIC TALBMV Kal YOVaIKOV 00d’ 
iObov Kai TOV GAAOV, 600 MEpEL TOALTEANS THamECa, TOV NOD yEevvG Piov, GAAG vHQ@V 
LOYLOPOs Kai Tac Gitias &EpevvOv mdojs Gipécews Kai OvYTs KAI TAs 66Eac EFErAadvov s& 
OV TALtotOs TUS WoYUs KaTaAapPaver Od6pvfBoc. 

Tovtov 6& TAVTOV Gp] Kai TO péyloTOV Gyabdv Mpdvyotc. 610 Kai PU.OSCOQgIAS 
TYMLOTEPoV DTdpyer Opdvyoic, & To ai Aozai AacaL TeQbKaoW Apetat, S1SdcKOvGG Hs OdK 
EoTLW 5EWc Civ Gvev TOD OPOvitMs Kal KAAMs Kai SUKGIMS <ODdE OPOViLAs Kai KaADs Kal 
SUKGIMS> Gvev TOD OEMS. GDUTEOUDKGAOL YUP ai ApEetat TO Civ SEs, Kai TO Civ HOEMS 
TOUTOV EOTIV GYMPLOTOV. 


132a. od yap 16TOL Kai KOOL ovvEipovtEss 00S’ GTOAGDGEIC TALS@V Kai YOVAaIKOV 00d’ 
iyObov Kai TOV GAAOV, 


Ala W 


There are a lot of kat's "and" and ovdé's "not this/that" here, so we'll need to break this down. 


132a.i. od [yap] T6TOL Kai KHPOI GvVEIpOVTES 
e xotoris plural of 26to¢ "drinking-bout, carousal" (from miv@ "I drink") 
© I find it interesting that Epicurus uses the word 26to¢ (potos) and not ovpmdotov 
(symposion) "symposium, drinking-party." He wrote a book or dialogue entitled 
Symposium in which he wrote "Even when drunk, the wise one will not talk 
nonsense or act silly." So, Epicurus didn't seem to oppose drinking wine or 
attending drinking-parties. There seems to be a distinction between m6toc and 
ovpmootov, possibly with the difference being one of emphasis on drinking versus 
conviviality. 
m English potable "drinkable" comes from 26to¢ 
@ «p01 (komoi) plural of k®p0c "a village festival: a revel, carousal, merry-making, Latin: 
comissatio." They seem to have involved crowned revelers parading the streets, bearing 
torches, singing, dancing, and "playing frolics."*' 
ov ovveipovtéc (ou syneirontes) "not stringing together" 
"not an endless string of drinking parties and festivals..." 
Note that he doesn't say you can't attend drinking parties or take part in village festivals! 
He's saying life shouldn't be an "endless string" of them. That's going to lead to more pain 
than pleasure in the end. 


132a.ii. 006’ GrOAGDOEIs TAIS@V Kai yYOVaIKaV 


© 0v6'dnoAaoEtc is usually translated as "nor the act of enjoying, nor the taking pleasure 


" 
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© However, there appears to be more nuance here. LSJ also defines the word with 
"in bad sense (freq. ironically), have the benefit of; take advantage of; make sport 
of." We'll examine the potential significance of this shortly. 
e@ aidwv (paiddn) is an ambiguous word with a number of possible meanings here. See the 
discussion directly below. 
@ yvvaikdv (gynaikon) "of women" Also refers to "wives" but "women" seems to make 
more sense in this context, although it's a good idea to keep both those meanings in mind. 


maid@v has multiple meanings: 

1. child, son (in relation to family) 

2. child, boy, girl (in relation to age) 

3. slave (in relation to one's condition in life) 
In the context of the Letter, any of these could possibly make sense although 2 and 3 would work 
best. It depends how we are going to interpret dmoAavoetc. 


OMOACDOEIG 
In translations of the Letter I have seen, 006’ dnoAavostc is always given a straightforward sexual 
meaning: 


e "not sexual love" (Hicks) 

e "sexual enjoyment" (Epicurus Wiki) 

e "enjoying [boys and women]" (Saint-Andre) 

e "enjoyment (of female society)" (Yonge) 

e "sexual pleasures (with boys and women)" (DeWitt) 


e "satisfaction of lusts" (Bailey) 
anodabdcstc, according to LSJ,** doesn't have this sexual connotation by itself. I'll admit that it 
could be here within the context of this passage. My contention is that Epicurus is getting at a 
deeper, more nuanced point. doAabw does have to do with enjoying something (or someone, in 
this case), but it seems to also include a sense of taking advantage or taking benefit from 
something (or someone). I can't necessarily vouch for the authority of a website by Georgios 
Babiniotis,** but the etymology he gives of the word implies something taken as booty. 
Translated into English, Babiniotis states "it is a delight that comes from an acquisition that has 
been preceded by conflict, an exercise of violence that offers the joy of fruition and power." So 
that idea of taking enjoyment in something you feel entitled to or that you can take advantage of 
with impunity underlies the word Epicurus decided to use. It's not just a sexual meaning. So, in 


light of all that, I would advocate translating that phrase as "not taking advantage of slaves (or 
boys) and women," Admittedly, it's most often likely advantage for sex, but the translation for 
which I'm advocating expands that sense. For me, this fits into the egalitarian ethos of the 
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Garden in which slaves and women took active roles in the life of the school. People who took 
advantage of these members of society - who were most often seen by ancient Greek society as 
the lowest, least important members - would be going against the equality of opportunity that the 
Garden professed. From my perspective, this also seems to fit with the characteristic of the sage 
shared by Diogenes Laertius: yovatki t’ ob pyijoeoOa1 TOV GOMov 7 Oi VOLLOL EAyOpEvOvOIW 
"The wise one will not establish a sexual relationship in a way that is against the law or 
forbidden by custom."** Now, I know ancient "law or custom" is a wide spectrum, but I'm using 
that as the translation for vopo1.** In the end, my perspective is that GxoAaboetc - yet again - 
demonstrates the inadequacy of relying on a single translator or translation and not digging into 
the original Greek. 


132a.iii. 006’ iYODOV Kai TOV GAAOV, 


Remember, this entire phrase is: 
Ov YAP TOTOL Kai KHLOL OvvEipovTEs ODS’ ANOAAVGEIC TALSaV Kai yOVAIKAV ODS’ iy8VV Kai TOV 
CAXLOV,... 


iyOvov (ikhthyOn) is, justifiably, always translated as "of fishes." That's its literal meaning. 
English gets ichthyology "the study of fish" from this word. And translators lean into some 
supposed prohibition against eating fish as some kind of extravagant dish. 


I'd like to offer an alternative. 


If I look at the entire phrase here: 

00d’ AMOAaDOEIs TALSOV Kai YOVaIKAV ODS’ iy8VOV Kai TOV GAAOV, 

And I take 006’ do avostc to mean "not to take advantage of"... who do we not take advantage 
of? To me it looks like we have four words in the genitive plural in a row: 

TLAIS@V 

YOVOLKOV 

iyOdav 

GAA@v "of others" 


Translators using GoAavostc in a purely sexual connotation have to translate it as "enjoyment" 
then when bringing up the fish because... Well, no sex with fish? That doesn't make sense, so we 
twist the original? Interestingly, LSJ has a mention of a metaphorical use of iy@dc "a stupid 


fellow"** 


Granted, the only citation is to Plutarch's De sollertia animalium: 


* httos://sites. google.com/view/epicureansage 
// : tufts.edu/h f 
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But they who deride men as insipid and void of ingenuity call them by the names of fish. And 
whereas we can produce millions of things and accidents which are foretold us by land and 
flying creatures, there is not any one such example that the patrons of water-animals can 
produce in their behalf; but being all void of hearing, perfectly sottish, and without any sight, 
discerning, or providence, they are all thrown apart into that same place, unblest and hideous, 
called the sea, as it were into the region of the ungodly, where the rational and intellectual part 
of the soul is extinguished; being animated with only some diminutive portion, the lowest that 
may be imagined, of a confused and overwhelmed sense, so that they rather seem to palpitate 
than breathe.*" 


This excerpt seems to be more than simply LSJ's "stupid fellow." Plutarch writes that the 
common metaphor is made between "men [who are] insipid and void of ingenuity" and fish and 
goes on to include traits like "void of hearing, perfectly sottish, and without any sight, 
discerning, or providence." Are we to take these traits as belonging to people who are named 
"fish"? It seems that way to me. People who are in this condition are vulnerable in society, just 
like slaves and women. Could Epicurus be saying, "Don't take advantage of the 'fish'"? That's my 
initial contention. It follows along with the rest of the phrase and doesn't involve any tortured 
manipulation. Food for thought (pun intended). 


**But... 


Let's look at a manuscript and see how those lines are divided up. If the fish go with the next 
phrase, we could have an even more complicated situation. 


Looking at Oxford's Arundel MS 531 (folio 174.verso, from the end of line 16), we find the 
following division and punctuation:** 


- ovdaToAaD|cEIc TAIS@V KL yOVALK - OVd1YOVOV KO TOV GAAWV 'ooG | MEPEL TOALTEANS TpamECa. 
Tov "now yevve Biov - GAAG | vy@@V AOYLOLLOG ° 


So, the phrases in this manuscript from 1450-1500 breaks those phrases into: 
© 00d’ amoAaboEIs Taid@V Kai YOVALKOV 
© 00d’ iyObov Kai TOV GAAwV Soa MEpEL TOADTEANS THAECa TOV HOiv yevva Biov 
© GAG VHOOV ADYLOLOG 


I'm not sure how much authority to give a manuscript written 15+ centuries after Epicurus as to 
punctuation, but *if* that's the case, we should backtrack and parse again. Allow me to bring you 
along on my thought process here: 


37 


Bi /Iwww.perseus.tufts. Se 01.0370%3Asection%3D22 
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132a/b. 006’ GT0A GDGEIs TALBOV Kai yovaIKOv 005’ 1YODOV Kai TOV GAAOV, 600 MépEr 
TOAVTEANS THaTECa, TOV NODV yews Piov, GAAG vAQaV AOyLOpLOcG 

© 00d’ iyOdov Kai THV GAAwv "and not fishes and others" 

@ 60a "inasmuch as, in so far as" 

e@ épet (3rd person singular) "bears, carries, brings" 

@ nodvtedies tpdzeca "an extravagant table, i.e., dinner table, and, by extension, a meal" 

o "an extravagant table carries..." 

® tov div yevvae Biov "begets a sweet life" 

@ dAdo"... but..." 

@ vyoov Aoytopdc "sober, self-controlled reasoning" 
So, the latter phrase can be translated: ,"and not fish and other things, an extravagant table brings 
a sweet life but sober reasoning." The "brings" seems to be in need of a negation in there: an 
extravagant table does [not] bring a sweet life but sober reasoning [does]? Is the 006’ before 
iy8vwv supposed to serve that function? That doesn't seem plausible, especially given the 00d’'s 
from earlier in that phrase. It seems to me they should be part of the same thought: 008’ 
ATOAMDOEIS TAIS@V Kai YovaIK@V 006’ iy8DOv Kai TOV GAAwWV. However, the first ovd’ goes with 
amoAadoEetc. Does the second go with the next verb mépet: ovdé Mépet? Something like "and, in 
so far as, an extravagant meal of fish and other things does not bring a sweet life BUT sober 
reasoning"? 


Ah, is that another option? Rearranging the Greek into a more "English order": 

0vd' 600 ToAvTEAI|S TpdmECa ixYODOV Kai TOV GAAMV GAAG VHOV AOYLOLLOG MEpPEt TOV div yEevva 
Biov 

"and nor does an extravagant table of fish and other things bring forth a sweet life but 
self-controlled reasoning." 


There's no prohibition on eating fish or other things here. Epicurus is simply using a 
counterexample of the simple meal of maza and water to drive his point home: You don't need an 
extravagant meal for a sweet life. You can certainly take pleasure in an elaborate feast, but it's 
not necessary. When hungry, a simple meal can bring as much pleasure as the feast if enjoyed 
with friendly conversation and gratitude for life. 


So, that's one last option there, and maybe - maybe - the most appropriate. I stand by my 
digression on &oAavosic; however, I'm open to feedback on the "fish" and whether we're talking 
about food or people. I think it's worth considering, but, as I've mentioned I'm still learning. If 
you're reading this, I appreciate your sticking around for the ride. 


132c. Kai Tic Gitiac &epevvOv rmdons aipécewcs Kal Ovyiic 
@ tic aitiac "the causes" 
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éCepevvev "searching out, examining" 
TMAONS aAipsoEews Kai PvyT|\¢ "every choice and rejection" (we've seen these words a 
number of times now!) 

e "and examining the cause of every choice and rejection" 


132d. Kai tic 56éuc serabvov 2 Ov TAiotOs Tas WOYas KaTAAapPaver Odpvfoc. 
@ tic b0cuc "the notions, opinions" 

écedavdvev "driving out, expelling" 

& Ov MAgiotoc tac yuyu "the greatest number from the mind" 

KatoAauBaver "overtake, seize, lay hold of" 

OdpvBoc literally "noise, esp. the confused noise of a crowded assembly, uproar" so 

"confusion of the mind" and similar senses 

e "and driving out the greatest number of opinions that take hold off the mind and bring 
confusion and trouble." 


132e. Tottov 6é TavTOV apy Kai TO péyloTtOV GyaBdv Opdvyotic. 
e "and so the foundation (&pyn) of all these and the greatest good (16 péyitotoOv ayabov) is 


povyoic." 
So, what is ppdvyoic? 


pdvyotc (phronésis) is defined in LSJ as "practical wisdom." In the immediate context of the 
Letter, we can refer back to that trait or faculty that expels opinions that bring confusion and 
trouble the mind. In fact, it's the "foundation" and "greatest good" for accomplishing this. It 
allows us to make choices and rejections that will lead to pleasure. The idea of practical wisdom, 
wisdom put to practical ends, is consistent with Epicurus's ideas that philosophy should be 
practical in moving one toward a more pleasurable life and that one is responsible for one's own 
choices and rejections. 


In Principal Doctrine 5, Epicurus also cites "practical wisdom" as one of the three traits of a 
pleasurable life: Ovx géotiv yoéw@c Civ GvEv TOD PpovitMs Kai KaAds Kai d1KaiwMc <obdE PPOVILLDS 
Kai KaA@S Kai d1Kaiw@c> avEv Tob Hoéws: 6t@ 6’ Ev TobtHOV UH bndpyel Ciov Gv ppovinws, Kai 
KAAS Kai OIKAiMS UNApYEl, OLK EOTL TODTOV HOEMC Cy. 

It is not possible to live a pleasurable life without the traits of practical wisdom, morality, and 
justice; and it is impossible to live with practical wisdom, morality, and justice without living 
pleasurably. When one of these is lacking, it is impossible to live a pleasurable life. 


132f. 616 Kai PUL0C0gIAs THLLATEPOV DTEPYEl OPSvyotc, 
® tAooogias (philosophias) 
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@ tyudtepov "of high price, held in honor, worthy" 
© vmdpyEt 
e "and, on this account, practical wisdom is prized more dearly than philosophy" 


132g. 2& hc ai Aoinai néoo TeQdKacW apetai, 

e "and from it springs forth all the remaining "virtues" (Gpetat)" 
A quick note on apetai (singular, dpety (areté)). When someone says the word "virtue," many 
people go down the road of "Virtue is its own reward" and so on. The ancient Greek meaning 
was originally something like excellence or brave deeds or meritorious actions. Those deeds 
which displayed "excellence" of character. The idea of the moral virtues grew out of this 
meaning. 


132h. d16G0K0v0E Mc ODK EOTIW NOEWS Civ Gvev TOD OPoOvipas Kai KGADs Kai SuKatas 
This is a restatement of Principal Doctrine 5 using the same words: 


© Ppovipac 
© KOAa@> 
e duaioc 


"teaching us that a pleasurable life does not exist without the traits of wisdom, morality, and 
justice," 


132i. <ovdé OPOvipws Kai KGAs Kai duKGiwc> GvEv TOD NSEW<. 
"nor do the traits of wisdom, morality, and justice without pleasure:" 


132j. ovpmze@vdKaor yap at Gpetai TO Civ HSEW<, 

© ovumegv«Kaot "grow together united" 

e "because the virtues grow together with a pleasurable life." 
132k. kai 76 Civ HOEMs TODTOV EoTIV GY@pPLoToV. 

® dyoptotov "inseparable" 

e "and the pleasurable life is inseparable from these." 


Now, our literal translation of verse 132: 

For it is not an endless string of drinking parties and festivals, and not taking advantage of slaves 
and women, nor does an extravagant table of fish and other things bring forth a sweet life but 
self-controlled reasoning and examining the cause of every choice and rejection and driving out 
the greatest number of opinions that take hold of the mind and bring confusion and trouble. 

And so the foundation of all these and the greatest good is ppdvnoic, practical wisdom. On this 


account, practical wisdom is prized more dearly than philosophy itself, and from practical 
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wisdom springs forth all the remaining virtues, teaching us that a pleasurable life does not exist 
without the traits of wisdom, morality, and justice; nor do the traits of wisdom, morality, and 
justice without pleasure: because the virtues grow together with a pleasurable life and the 
pleasurable life is inseparable from these. 


And that ends verse 132. On to the next one! 
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Verse 133 


Bailey 133: ézei tiva vopiCeis civar Kpsittova tod Kai mepi Oe@v Sova S0EGCovt0s Kai mEpi 
Oavatov 51s TavTtdOs GOOPMcs ExOVTOS Kal TO THs PDVGEMS EXLAELOYIOPEVOD TEAOG, Kal TO HEV 
TOV GYAVOV TEPas Mc EoTW EvODETANPOTOV TE Kal EdTOPLOTOV SLGAGLPAVOVTOG, TO 6é TOV 
KAKOV Oc i] YPbvovs ij TOVOUG Exel Ppaysic, Tiv 6é D716 TIVOV SeoT OTL sioayopévHV TAVTOV 
éyyer@vt0oc <cipappévyy; * * * * * Ov & pev Kat’ avayKny yivetar>, & dé ard THyNG, & Sz 
Tap’ Hpac ds TO TH pev avayKHy avoedOvvov civar, tiv 52 THyHV GotatoV Opav, TO 52 
Ap’ Hpac GdEor0TOV, © Kai TO pELTTOV Kai TO EvavTtiov TapaKOAOVOEiv TEQUKEV. 


133a. érei tive vomieic civar Kpeittova Tod 
e Kpsittova 
o If comparative of kpatuc: "more powerful" 
o If comparative of wya8dc: "better" 
© Both senses could be at work here; however, LSJ also gives definition of "having 
control over, master of, esp. of desires and passions." I think this may actually be 
a component in the intent, too. 
e "Seeing that, whom do you consider (vopietc) is better or more powerful than..." 


133b. kai zEpi Bedv 6o1a S0EGCovtTOS 
e dota "pious, devout" 

o LSJ: "The sense of d0t0¢ often depends on its relation on the one hand to dikatoc 
(sanctioned by human law), on the other to igpdc (sacred to the gods)" In this 
context, it appears to be the opposite of dixatoc, hence "pious, devout" beliefs. 

e "one who holds pious beliefs concerning the gods (8e@v (thedn))..." 


133c. Kai mepi Oavatov 616 TAaVvTOs GO6Bas ExovTOS 
e "and one who has absolutely no fears (4p6Bac (a + phobds)) concerning death (8avatov 
(thanatou))..." 


133d. kai T6 Tijs QUGEMs ETIAEAOYLOPEVOD TEAOG, 

@ émlAcdoytopévov (epilelogismenou) has the literal sense of applying one's reason 

(logismos) onto (epi-) a problem to be solved. 
© Epicurus's choice of this word demonstrates his respect for one's faculty of reason 
(logismos) as long as that reason is in service to living pleasurably. 

@ tis PvoEws "of nature" but PvoEews has the sense of capital-N Nature, one's own nature 
(personality, temperament), and what is natural. All of those seem operative here. I've 
tried to thread the needle with "of one's natural state." 

e "and one who has rationally determined (éaiiedoyiopevov) the téAoc of one's natural 
state." 
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133e. Kai TO Lev TOV GyaDOv nzEpac Mc EoTw EvovpTANPOTOV TE Kai EvTOPLOTOV 
dlaAauBGvovtos, 
e 


TOV ayabav mépac "the limits/boundaries of good things (i.e., pleasure)" 
e 


EVOVUTANPOTOV TE Kai EvTOPLOTOV "both easily attained and easily secured" that is 
"providing one's subsistence with ease" 


o LSJ also gives evxdptotov the sense of "ordinary food, opp. game out of season" 
which makes sense in the context here. If you're hunting for game out of its 


regular season, you're going to experience many more difficulties then if you go 
with the seasonal game or foods. 
dtaAauUBavovtos "one who determines, grasps (in thought), apprehends" 


"and the one who grasps that, on the one hand, good things are both easily attained and 
easily secured..." 


133f. TO 562 TOV KAKOV Wc i] YPOvovs 7] TO6VOUs Exel Ppaysic, 
e 


 XpOvovc 7 T6vovs "either time or pain" 
e 


Bpayesic "short" as in a small quantity 
e 


"and, on the other hand, that evil things (t@v Kkakd@v (kakon)) are either short in time or 
brief in pain..." 


133g. thy 62 d76 TOV SeondTW cicayopévyy TévVTOV éyyeA@vT0c <cipappévyy; * * * * * Ov 
@ pév kat’ avayKny yivetar, 
e@ dsonoti < déom01va "mistress, lady of the household; queen" 


© This is the feminine counterpart of deomdty¢ (despotés) "master of the house" 
especially in connection to owning enslaved people 


© The feminine dgoz6rtw is used because Fate Toyn is grammatically feminine and 
so depicted as a female goddess. 


e sioayouévny < siodyo "leading in, introducing (onto the stage)" 
@ éyyeA@vtoc "laugh at, mock" 
e 


"one who laughs at those who introduce Fate onto the stage as mistress of all things?" 
The <bracketed section> was curious to me. Is that an addition? In the original text? I decided to 


first take a look at the digitized manuscripts, specifically BML Plut. 69.35 from the 12th century 
CE. In fact, that bracketed section is not in the manuscript: 


” Noah —T, ‘ ’ i 
ne your iid panda -Teap Xt Ure thy wy Nk axe shy gd colo nee pay 
i 9 / : si \ ° ‘ . \ a A ‘N ‘ 
opiy Tey arf cacy les ~ad% dare Tu yee at arép a peae Da 70 
‘ ‘ ’ / > ee oe vf 
guy pay aparkaprayumdsbavoy crypee, cree & wu, AgwyTew~ 


The manuscript goes from (2nd line) mavtwv (what looks like) a'’yyeAovtoc: directly to & 6& a0 
toync. In further investigation, Bailey (Epicurus: The Extant Remains (1926), p. 340) discusses a 
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lacuna “of some considerable extent” in the manuscripts with various readings including the 
generally “agreed on” eivappévnv following on. So, this manuscript simply left the lacuna out. 
We are obviously missing some material. Is it better to leave out illegible or hard-to-read 
material? To try to reconstruct? What does it mean in this context to "read Epicurus's words"? 
e "siapyévyny;" means "decreed, destined, allotted (by fate)" with the Greek interrogative 
mark (; = Greek ?) which fits the context. 
e Then, after a lacuna, Bailey provides & wév kat’ avayKnv yivetat to contrast with the 
following phrases beginning with @ dé. 
I would offer that we have to rely on scholars to examine, compare, and reconstruct the text from 
the extant manuscripts. We have to accept that we do not have autographs from the very hand of 
Epicurus. We have copies of copies of copies of copies stretching over several hundred years: 
Some done by those fluent in Greek; some by those less skilled. This isn't too say we are ina 
hopeless situation. The same can be said for most ancient texts, maybe with the exception of 
Babylonian texts which were inscribed into clay by their authors then preserved by fire or the 
inscriptions on Egyptian stone monuments. Papyrus, parchment, and paper are much more 
fragile materials. Plus, with many manuscripts available online now in digital repositories, we 
can at least follow the trail taken by scholars to see how close they adhere to or how far they 
stray from what is written in the manuscripts. We can lean on their scholarship but not 
necessarily blindly follow them. 


133h. Ov & pév Kat’ avayKHy yivetar>, & 52 And THyNGS, & 52 Tap’ Hpac 51d TO Ti pev 
avayKny avored0vvov civar, tiv 52 THynV Gotatov Opa, TO 52 nap’ Hpac GdéoroTOOVv, 
e@ Note the two phrases with hév...6é...6€ yet again showing Epicurus's penchant for lists 
and mirroring ideas. 
@ avomed0vvov "of things, beyond human control or criticism" 
o See also Philodemus P.Herc. 1251.3.10°° 
o "some things come about for us by necessity, some by fate/chance; some come 
about by necessity and are beyond our control 
@ dotatov (a-staton) "unsteady, unstable; uncertain" so, by extension, not able to be trusted 
o This is related to "static" in the sense of stable, immoveable. Fortune is "a-static" 
to coin a term. 
@ opéav "one who sees" 
e adéorotov "without a master" 
adéomoTov literally means "no ruler" from &@ a+ déon0T0Vv (despoton) which gives rise to the 
English despot. LSJ gives the sense of master, lord, owner, and gives the comment, as mentioned 
above, that this often referred to the owner of enslaved people. Epicurus is telling us, by using 
a&déonotoV, that we are not a "slave" to fate. There is no master beyond ourselves. This, of 
course, also echoes the "mistress" from the previous phrases. We have no mistress nor master 
beyond ourselves. 


39 httos://papyri.info/dclp/62463 
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e "one who sees that fortune is untrustworthy/unsteady , and that we have no master 
beyond ourselves" 


133j. @ Kai TO peprtodv Kai TO évaytiov mapaKodovOetv mEQvKEV. 

@ Kai TO LEUATOV Kai TO EvavTiOV 

© peumtov "to be blamed; blameworthy" 

© €vavtiov "opposite, contrary" 

o This phrase is normally translated as some permutation of “both blame and 
praise.” However, the word "praise/praiseworthy" is not in the Greek but implied 
by the juxtaposition of kai 10 pEuTTOV Kai TO évavtiov which literally means "that 
which is blameworthy and that which is its opposite." 

@ napakodovbeiv "following beside, following closely, c. dat., Dem.: of a physician, z. 
voonatt Plat.; so, 2. toi tpaypaow €€ apyxiic Dem.: of an audience, to follow with the 
mind, Aeschin." 

e xéovKkev "brought forth, produced" 


Which brings us to the end of verse 133 and our consolidated literal translation: 


Seeing that, whom do you consider is better or more powerful than one who holds pious beliefs 
concerning the gods; one who has absolutely no fears concerning death; one who has rationally 
determined the téA0c of one's natural state; and the one who grasps that, on the one hand, good 
things (namely pleasures) are both easily attained and easily secured, and, on the other hand, evil 
things (or pains) are either short in time or brief in suffering; someone who laughs at Fate which 
is introduced onto the stage of life by many as the mistress of all things? For that person, even 
though some things happen by necessity, some by chance, and some by our own power, for 
although necessity is beyond our control, they see that chance is unstable and there is no other 
master beyond themselves, so that praise and its opposite are inseparably connected to 
themselves. 
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Verse 134 


Bailey: 134. (‘ézei Kpsittov tv TH mepi Oc@v pH0@ KataKorovOetv i TH TOV QVOKOV 
elappévyn dovAsbvetv: 6 pév yap éAnida TapaityosmMcs Droypaget Oe@v Sis Tyrie, H OE 
arapaityntov ExEt Thy GvayKny): Tiv 6é THYHV OTE DEdv, Mc O1 TOAAOI VoLiZovOLV, 
droAGLPavoOvtOs (ODBEV Yip ATEKTOWs DEO TPattEtai) OVTE <tdvTMV> APEParov aitiav 
(<ovK> oieta pév yap ayaGov i] KaKOv &k TADTHS TPdc TO WAaKapias Civ GvOpamoic 
dt6000a1, Apyis PEVTOL WEYGAOV Gyad@v ij KaKO@v 10 TadTHS YopHysio#ai), 


134a. (‘énei Kpeittov Hv TH mepi Oc@v pH0@ KataKoAovOelv i TH TOV ODOKOV cipappévy 
dovAcbetv: 
e énei"since" (the cause of something) 
e This is the second of three times that Epicurus uses «peittov "better, stronger, more 
powerful" in 131, here, and in 135. 
© 1 Epi Veov WHO (myths < mythos) "the fictional story or legend about the gods" 
© J would contend Epicurus is using the singular pb8@ "myth, legend" here to refer 
back to the incorrect opinion that the hoi polloi hold about the gods, here literally 
calling it a "fictional story." 
KatakoAovbeiv "follow after, obey" 
voikdv "of the inquirers into nature, natural philosophers esp. of the Ionic and other 
pre-Socratic philosophers" 
© TH TOv mvoik@v eiwappévy "the decrees of the old natural philosophers" i.e., 
determinists, those decreeing fate is all-powerful 
e dovdsvet "to be enslaved", related to dov0A0¢ "slave" (Note: keeping up the metaphor 
started with the mistress/master idioms in the previous verse) 
o "Since it is better to follow the fictional story of the gods than to be enslaved by 
the deterministic decrees of the old natural philosophers." 


134b. 6 pév yap éAnida nmapaityosems Droypaoet Ve@v bid Tipijs, N OE Gnapaitytov ~yer tiv 
avayKny): 

e "Because, on the one hand, ..." 

e éAnida "hope, expectation" (accusative) 

@® napaitnoewcs "supplication, entreaty, intercession" 

e ~noypdaget is also in 123 (in the aorist): 

© vmoypdget "outline, trace" 

o Epicurus is using the image of outlining or tracing an image to be filled in by 
another. Consider this like the image of letters indicated by a teacher by an outline 
or tracing for the student to then follow. In 123, it is the idea that the gods are 
imperishable and blessed is, basically, how the gods are commonly understood to 
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be -- that is the "general indication" of the nature of the gods. Here, I'd suggest 
something like the sense of "generally indicates" or "generally supposes." 
© da tyLh\>¢ "by means of worship, offerings, honoring (of the gods)" 


o "Because, on the one hand, one can generally suppose the intercession of the gods 


by means of worship..." 
@ dnapaitntov "not to be moved by prayer" 
o "on the other hand, necessity (Gvayknv) is not moved by prayer." 


134c. tiv 6é THYHV ODTE BEdv, Wc Oi TOAAOI VOPICOvOL, DzOAGLPaVOVTOS 
e "such a one accepts that Fate is not a god, as the hoi polloi understand,..." 


134d. (ovOév yap GtTAKTOs OE apattetai) 
e "(for a god does nothing in a disorderly or haphazardly manner)" 
Oo @TaKTM@s < a "not" + TaKTwCS (taktds) 
m tdKTwS "ordered, prescribed" from which English gets tactics, tactical 


134e. odtE <advtMv> aPéParov aitiav (<<ovK> oieTal pév yap GyaGov i KaKOv éK TADTHS 
Tpds TO WAKaPIas Civ GvOparzoic Sid008a1, GPyYdc HEvTOI WEYGAOV GyaBOv i] KaKOV d70 
TAaDTHS YopHysio#ai), 


e AféPatov aitiav "unreliable/ unsteady/ uncertain cause (also has connotation of blame, 
guilt)” 


o “And it [chance] is not the uncertain cause of everything, for one does not think it 


can grant good or evil for a person’s blessed life, ” (after Bailey) 
ulévtot “however, to be sure” 


LEyGA@v ayad@v f) Kak@v “great goods and [great] evils” (i.e., great pleasures and great 


pains) 
e XopnysioGai “supplies, furnishes” 
oO This is an interesting word. It had the literal meaning of furnishing the cost of 
outfitting and equipping a chorus (yop@) at the public festivals. I find this some 


clever wordplay on Epicurus’s part since he started this section by using a term to 


describe Fortune being introduced or led onto the stage in 133g (sioayouévnv < 
siodyo "leading in, introducing (onto the stage)"). 


o “And it [chance] is not the uncertain cause of everything, for one does not think it 


can grant good or evil for a person’s blessed life, however it does furnish the 
beginning (source, foundation) of great goods and great evils ” 
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Our consolidated literal translation then goes: 


Because of this, it is better to follow the stories of the gods than to be enslaved by the 
deterministic decrees of the old natural philosophers, because necessity is not moved by prayer; 
and such a one accepts that Fortune is not a god, as the hoi polloi understand (for a god does 
nothing in a disorderly or haphazardly manner); And it is not the uncertain cause of everything, 
for one cannot think it can grant good or evil for a person’s blessed life; however, it does furnish 
for oneself the starting point of great goods and great evils, 
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Verse 135 


Bailey: 135. kpeittov civar vopicer ebroyiotas atvzetv i GAoyiotas cbTvyElV (BEATLOV yup 
év talc mpdéeor To Kas KpWev <cQaAtvar NOAAOV 7 TO KaKAS KpWev> SpOMObiVvar 51d 
TOUTHV). 

Tadta ovv Kai Tt TObTOIS GUYyEVi PEdéTA Mpdc CeavTOV HLEpac Kal VOKTOS TPbG 
<te> TOV 6pOlov GEauvT, kai ovdéOTE OVO’ bzap odt’ 6vap SiatapayOon, CioEIc 6 MS 
O2dc év GvVOpazoic. odGEV yap Eos OvHTO COO COV GvOpwz70c év GBavatoiIc GyaGoic. 


135a. Kpeittov civar vopicer ebroyiotas atvyzetv i GAoyiotws cbtvyEIVv 
e "believing that it is better to be unfortunate rationally/ prudently/ wisely than fortunate 
foolishly/ thoughtlessly /irrationally" 
o Artvyeiv “to be unfortunate literally & “not” + toysiv from tbyn¢ “Fortune” 
o Evtvygiv “to be prosperous, fortunate” using the eu- “well, good” prefix before 
TUYEIV 
© EvdAoyiotas < ev (eu-) “well” + Aoyiotwc (logistos) “reasoned” 
°o Adoyiotms < & “not” + Aoyiotw>s “reasoned” 
e This is all some clever wordplay on Epicurus’s part again. Consider the parallel 
constructions here, swapping the prefixes among the four words: 
© svdAoyiotws vs. GAoyiotTas 
oO atvyeiv vs. edtvyEiv 


135b. (PéA Tov yup év Taic mMPdEeou Td KGAWSs KpOev <cQaAtvar PHAAOV T TO KUKHS KpLOev> 
Op9wOivar 61a TadTHV). 
e péAtiov yap "because it is better... 
© comparative degree of @ya86c (agathds) "good," 1.e., "better" 

a I find it interesting that now Epicurus uses BéAttov and not Kpeittov. This 
may argue for seeing kpeittov as conveying "more powerful or intense" 
rather than simply "better." Here in 135b, it may be "better" in the sense of 
"more of a good thing." 

@ évTAIC MPACEOL TO KAADS KPLBEV 
© &évTaic mpdéEo1 "in the actions, accomplishments, doings" 
© «pwév (aorist participle) "having separated, distinguished; decided, judged" 
© "to have been deciding the noble way in accomplishing one's actions" 
(paraphrase) 
e@ <c@aAfival LOAAOV 7 10 KaK@> KpLOsv> 
© o@advat (aorist passive infinitive) 

m™ (passive) to be foiled; to fall, to be cast down (from a figurative or literal 
elevated place); to stagger, reel 

© wdAAov "much better" 
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© «pvév (aorist participle) "having separated, distinguished; decided, judged" 
o "than to have been foiled having decided the bad way..." 
© op0m@fvat 610 TadTHV). 
© "to succeed, to bring to a happy end, to prosper, to flourish; to restore to health 
and happiness" by means of this. 


135c. Tadta obv Kai Tu TObTOIS ODYyEVH pEAéTG Mpdc CeavTOV Hhépac Kai vOKTOG Mpbcs <TE> 
TOV GHOLOV GEaUTO, 
e Meditate (usAéta) then on this and similar things with yourself day and night as well as 
together with those like yourself." 
© Nspac Kai voKtdc literally "day and night" (i.e., all the time) 


135d. kai ovdéz0TE ODO’ Uaap ovtT’ Svap SiatapayOon, Ghosts 5é Wc BEd Ev GVOPOzOIG. 
e "And never, neither awake nor in sleep, throw oneself into confusion, and you will live as 
a god among humans." 


135e. odOév yap EouKs OvATO COM Cv GvOpwzo0c év GBavatoIc Gyaboic. 
e ov0év yap "because no one... 
e gots "to be like; seems..." 
© Ovntd Coo "for a mortal being (living thing)" 
© Caw is the dative form of Cdov which we met way back in 123 when talking about 
the gods. 
e év davadtoic ayaboics "in the midst of everlasting good things (pleasure)." 
© @Bavatots (<< a8dvatoc (athanatos)) means literally a- "un-, not" + thanatos 
"dying" so immortal and eternal are one sense; however, it also conveys perpetual 
or everlasting which seems more appropriate in this context. 
"Because no person who lives among eternal good things (pleasure) is like a mortal being." 


Now, to bring 135, our final verse, all back together: 


believing that it is better to be unfortunate rationally than fortunate irrationally because it is 
better to have been deciding the noble way in accomplishing one's actions and to have been 
foiled than having decided the bad way and to succeed by means of chance. 


Meditate day and night then on this and similar things by yourself as well as together with those 
like yourself. And never, neither awake nor in sleep, throw yourself into confusion, and you will 
live as a god among humans; because no person who lives among eternal pleasures is like a 
mortal being. 
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Appendix: Alternative translations 


Lives of Eminent Philosophers. Diogenes Laertius. R.D. Hicks. (Perseus Digital Library) 


http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.01.0258%3 Abook%3 
D10%3Achapter%3D1 


Letter to Menoeceus. Epicurus Wiki. http://wiki.epicurism.info/Letter_to_Menoeceus/ 

Letter to Menoeceus. Peter Saint-Andre. http://monadnock.net/epicurus/letter.html 

The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers by Diogenes Laértius, literally translated by 
C.D. Yonge. https://www.gutenberg.org/files/57342/57342-h/57342-h.htm#Page 424 (Project 
Gutenberg) 


Norman DeWitt translation from St. Paul and Epicurus (Appendix) 
http://epicurism.info/etexts/stpaulandepicurus.html#appendix 


Epicurus: The Extant Remains. Cyril Bailey. 
https://archive.org/stream/EpicurusTheExtantRemainsBaileyOxford1926_201309/ 
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